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The  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Ilabana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Its  purjmse  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  L’^nion  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooiieration,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this 
puniose.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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EARLY  PRINTING  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA  ‘ 

RAIMUNDO  LAZO 

"  i'nK  conception  of  gold,  in  other  words,  the  economy  based  on 
that  metal  in  the  epic  si.xteenth  century  (the  fii-st  of  Latin  Ameiican 
history),  e.xplains  the  geographic  coui-se  of  Spanish  conquest  in  the 
New  ^Vorld.  Passing  beyond  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  highest 
and  most  extensive  ranges  in  America,  crossing  chasms  which  swal¬ 
lowed  unexplored  mountainsides,  abandoning  the  hot  open  coast  to 
conquer  lofty  and  remote  tablelands  in  the  interior,  the  sons  of  Spain 
established  their  dominion  over  the  rich  viceroyalties  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  where  precious  metals  were  to  be  found.  That  explains  why 
Mexico  and  Lima  were  the  fii’st  centei's  of  colonial  life.  From  these 
two  cities,  the  culture  and  influence  of  the  conquistadoi's,  aided  by  a 
new  and  more  modern  agricultural  and  industrial  system,  spread  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  Argentine  pampa,  and  to  island  America. 

Following  the  soldier,  the  adventurer,  and  the  merchant,  jointly 
with  them  and  penetrating  even  farther,  the  missionaries  took  part  in 
the  Conquest,  at  least  as  long  as  the  heroic  fervor  of  that  fii’st  century 
was  not  quenched  by  the  growing  wave  of  privileges  and  benefits. 
Spanish  America,  it  is  generally  recognized,  was  conquered  by  the 
cross  and  the  book  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  by  the  sword. 

This  year  marks  the  fourth  century  of  the  publication  of  the  fii-st  book 
in  the  New  World,  for  it  was  probably  in  1530  that  the  fii-st  printing 
press  was  established  in  Mexico  City.  In  the  following  year  appealed 
the  fii-st  book  published  in  America,  or  at  least  the  earliest  known:  a 
translation  of  the  Escala  FJspiritual  of  San  Juan  CHmaco  by  a  for¬ 
gotten  Fray  Juan  <le  la  Madalena.  The  fii-st  printer  was  an  Italian 
named  Cliovanni  Paoli  or  Juan  Pablos.  At  about  that  time  the  same 
press  publisheil  a  series  of  catechisms,  primers,  and  books  of  religious 
instruction,  headed  by  a  Doctrina  Criiitiana  for  the  common  people, 
written  by  the  much  discussed  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  fii’st  Bishop 

'  Translatiun  of  a  lecture  itiven  by  the  author  at  the  oiwning  of  an  exhibit  of  S|>anish  .American  books 
stHinsored  by  the  Lyceum  of  Uabana,  Cuba,  on  May  19,  1937. 
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D  O  C  T  M  N  A 

CHRISTIANA, 

y  CATECISMO  PARA  INSTRVC- 

cion  dc  los  Indios ,  y  de  las  de  mas  pcrfo- 

nAs^mje  han  df  fcr  fafciiaclai  f n  nue ftra  fan^a  Fe . 

CON  V'N  CONFESSION ARIO,  V  OTRAS  COSAS 
nccefTatiiS  pjralos  fjue  doftrinan,  c^ue  fc  con 
ticucn  en  la  pagina  figuicntc. 

CO  M'fU'  ES7  0  l>OIi  ^ycT  OKJ^OaV  del  CONCILIO 

i' roitinc:alf(^**f  fecettbrten  Ia  Ci«d4*/  de  lo j  Keyes, el  Aitg  4e  }S%J* 

T porU  >nirrn^tTadA%.idii  en  Us dos le  ogu ni ^eneralej^ 

(ieejte  Rejno,0^lshnnjy  tyfjmxrA, 


Iitipreffo  con  liccncta  dcfa  Real  Audiencia,cn la 

Ciudud  deles  R^jrcx>p^r  a^ntortla  'Kif4rdo  primero 
Imprtjjor  ehe^es  RtjstoS  del  Pirn. 

stANO  PE  tXXXIIl!  ,iy4N0S, 

Efra  in^ad:  vn  T^enl for  endn flU^o,en  pofel. 


T  1  ]P  LCClhllCA  riyif7AT7ylAVI.  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  PROVIXCIAL  COUNCIL  WHICH 
A  n  IN  LIMA  IN  Ift3,  WAS  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR  AND  IS  BELIEVED 
at  BE  TEE  OLDEST  PR)NaED  BOOK  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


EARLY  PUIXTIXG  IX  SPAXISH  AMERICA 


of  Mexico.  In  the  yeai-s  following,  the  press  published  some  colonial 
codes  of  laws,  such  as  the  Cedulario  of  Puga,  and  some  scientific  books, 
as,  for  example.  Dr.  Juan  de  Cardenas’  on  the  problems  and  secret 
marvels  of  the  Indies.  The  latter  contains  the  first  reference  to  the 
special  creole  psychology.  Another  book  which  enriched  the  first 
century  of  Mexican  publications  was  the  Dialogues  of  Cervantes  de 
Salazar,  a  tlidactic  work  in  Latin,  of  great  charm  and  artistic  worth, 
today  of  immeasurable  historic  value.  According  to  Garcia  Icaz- 
balceta,  there  were  IIG  of  these  dialogues. 

Printing  w'as  not  introduced  into  Lima  until  the  end  of  the  century. 
A  Doctrina  Cristiana,  now'  preserved  in  the  Museo  Mitre  of  Buenos 
Aires,  is  dated  1584;  this  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  printed  work  in 
South  America.  It  was  printed  by  Antonio  Ricardo,  who  boasted  of 
being  the  “fii-st  printer  in  these  kingdoms  of  Peru,”  where  he  had 
gone  after  having  been  one  of  many  craftsmen  in  distant  Mexico. 

From  the  early  colonial  capitals  printing  spread  gradually  over 
Spanish  America,  century  by  century.  Its  steady  and  enlightened 
course  indicated  the  successive  waves  of  culture  which  spread  toward 
the  newer  or  more  remote  colonies  where  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  was  slow'  or  just  beginning. 

The  oldest  press  in  Central  America  was  established  in  Guatemala 
City  about  1657.  The  first  known  publication  is  a  sermon  by  Fray 
Francisco  de  Quinones,  preached  on  October  4,  1660. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  small  primitive 
])rinting  shops  sprang  up  throughout  South  America  in  the  countries 
which  clustered  around  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru:  in  Quito,  New  Gra¬ 
nada,  Venezuela,  Upper  Peru,  Paraguay,  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata  region, 
and  Chile. 

In  what  is  now  Ecuador  the  first  printmg  press  seems  to  have  been 
established  in  Ambato  by  the  Jesuits  in  1574  or  before,  according  to 
repeated  statements  in  records  and  bibliographical  studies.  Its 
activity,  however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  religious  propaganda. 

The  introduction  and  development  of  printing  in  Paraguay  and 
Upper  Peru  were  likewise  due  to  the  Jesuits.  It  has  been  verified 
that  a  Jesuit  press  was  operated  secretly,  or  at  least  with  an  attempt 
to  keep  its  activities  from  becoming  general  knowledge,  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  in  Juli,  a  village  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
This  press  published,  from  1612  to  1614,  the  works  of  Father  Bertonio, 
author  of  the  well-known  Aymara  dictionary.  A  proof  of  the  secrecy 
of  this  press  is  the  frequent  statements  which  Francisco  del  Canto 
made  in  his  works  that  he  printed  the  book,  although  at  that  time  he 
was  really  carrying  on  his  trade  only  in  Luna.  The  desire  to  conceal 
the  actual  source  of  these  publications  can  be  explained  by  the  many 
obstacles  which  colonial  legislation  put  in  the  way  of  printing  in 
America. 
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L  I  B  R  O 

DELA  VIDA Y 

MILAGROS  DE  NVESTRO  SENOR 
lefu  Chiido  en  dos  Lcnguas ,  Aj^nara ,  j  Romance, 
craducido  de  el  querccopilo  cl  Liccnciado  Aloa 
io  de  Villegas, qoicadas^y  anadidas  algonas 
colas,  y  acomodado  ala  capacidad 
(dclos  lodios'. 

ZL  ^AnitVLVnOVtCO  SEftTOIflO  ITA* 
Uan*  4tU  CtmpMU  4*  hfms  tnU  PfuincU  de  ei  Terntiaiaral 
de  Reeta  Cemrsda  deU  t^ercMcUAneetta. 

DEDfCADO  AL  ILL VSTRISSI MO  j  RbvP 
r«r4iffiino  Scoor  don  Atonfo  dt  Peralta primer  Ar^o* 

biTpo  deloaCharOM. 


^Inpreffo  enlaCafa  drlaCcinpania  de  lefus  de  luli  PoeHociH^ 
'ffouincia  de  Cbiicuyto  por  Francifco  delCarro- 

£f}a  id^ado  tjteleb  $  a  Rtal  md4  fl^ie  iftpafeL 

TITLE  PAGE  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD,  PRINTED  IN  AYMARA 

AND  IN  SPANISH. 


This  book  was  publishe<l  by  the  Jesuit  press  which  oiterated  secretly  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Juli,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca. 


EARLY  PRINTING  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 

The  printing  presses  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Paraguay  were 
much  more  active,  and  to  tliem  we  owe  extremely  interesting  examples 
of  colonial  typography.  The  Jesuits  probably  took  the  first  printing 
press  to  their  Paraguayan  Missions  in  the  late  seventeenth  century. 
C’oncentrated  and  persistent  study  of  the  native  languages,  only  a 
short  time  before  considered  almost  undecipherable,  enabled  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  translate  more  ambitious  works,  as  regards  both  content 
and  style,  than  their  original  catechisms  and  primers,  and  even  philoso¬ 
phical  books  very  difficult  for  the  native  mind  to  comprehend.  One 
of  the  Jesuits,  Father  Jose  Serrano,  translated  Nieremberg’s  De  la 
Dijerencia  entre  lo  Temporal  y  Eterno  and  Kivadeneyra’s  Flos  Sanctorum 
into  Guarani  about  1693.  The  request  made  by  Father  Tirso  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  in  1699,  for  permission  to  print  these  works  in 
Paraguay,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  press  of  some  kind  in  the 
Missions,  although  Jose  Toribio  Medina  interprets  the  request  as 
covering  also  the  establishment  of  a  press  to  publish  Serrano’s  works, 
which  finally  appeared  in  1705. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jesuit  presses  in  Paraguay  worked 
hard  to  fill  the  demands  for  educational  and  religious  works,  with 
special  emphasis  on  publications  in  Guarani.  Their  workshops  were 
primitive;  their  typesetting  was  done  by  hand;  the  letters  were  cast 
locally;  and  the  principal  printers  were  natives,  who  have  left  us 
notable  examples  of  their  skill. 

Buenos  Aires,  born  “with  the  instinct  for  commerce”  as  the  Argen¬ 
tine  historian  Jos6  Agustln  Garcia  says,  looked  in  the  early  days  not 
to  Spain  but  to  Lima,  to  which  it  was  linked  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  close  commercial  ties  and  by  a  certain  political 
dependence.  Even  after  Rio  de  la  Plata  had  been  made  a  viceroyalty, 
the  only  center  which  maintained  any  regular,  though  not  intense, 
intellectual  activity  was  a  city  closer  to  Peru  than  to  the  Argentine 
river  which  gave  the  colony  its  name.  This  was  the  old  ecclesiastical 
city  of  Cordoba,  with  its  Jesuit  Colegio  Maximo  and  its  printing  press 
established  in  1765.  Printing  reached  Buenos  Aires  later,  in  1780, 
coming  by  way  of  the  Paraguayan  Missions.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Spanish  domains,  the  viceroy,  Don  Juan  Jose  de 
Vdrtiz,  moved  one  of  the  presses  to  Buenos  Aires  and  thus  established 
in  the  capital  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  “Foundlings’  Press,”  the  first 
in  the  city. 

The  Jesuits  also  introduced  the  printing  press  into  New  Granada 
just  two  centuries  ago.  The  first  publication  there,  too,  was  of  a 
religious  nature:  Septenario  al  Corazon  Doloroso  de  Maria  Santisima, 
published  by  Dr.  Juan  Ricaurte  y  Terreros.  History  has  preserved  in 
this  case  even  the  name  of  the  first  Jesuit  lay  printer  of  what  is  now 
Colombia:  Francisco  de  la  Pena. 
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^  DELADIFERENCIAENTRBLO  ^ 

*  TEMPORAL YETERNO  t 

**  CRISOLDE  DESENC  ANOS  ,  CONL  A  ME  ^ 

+> 

*^MOElA  D  E  L  A  E  T  E  R  K  1  D  A  D  POSTRIMERIAS  H  V 
♦V  <» 

♦^MANaS  ypRINClPAlES  MfSTER10SDrVlNOS<+ 

»>  t* 

*>  P  O  R  E  L  4+ 

♦>  4+ 

“P./P/lN  EVSET/O  N/EREMTERgj 

*♦  4r 

^  DELACOMPANIADE 

lESVS  ^ 

♦>  <«• 

^VTRADVCIDOEN  LENGVA.CVARANit 

♦>  J+ 

^  FOREL  Padre 

JOSEPH  SERRANO  11 

♦>  4<- 

D  £L  A  M  IS  M  A  C  O  M  P  AN  I  A  ** 

♦*  f» 

«>  dedicaooalamacestaodbl  <*■ 

It  ESPIRITV  S  A  NTO  ^ 

♦>  4* 

■^CONLlCENCIADELEXELENTISSIMol! 

: 

ttO-MELCHCRLASSODELAVEu 
•*  G  A  P  ORTO  C  A  RRERO  ** 


^  Vltrey,  GovejMdor,y  Capitin  general  del  Peru  ^ 

Imprefao  en  Us  Doftrlrus  Ai^  dc  M'D.CC.V^  4* 

♦>  4+ 


AX  EARLY  WORK  FROM  THE  PRESSES  OF  A  JESUIT  MISSION  IN  PARAGUAY. 

This  Guarani  translation  of  Nicremberg's  “De  la  Diferenda  entre  lo  Temporal  y  Eterno",  by  Father  JosiS 
Serrano,  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  printed  in  Paraguay. 


TITLE  PAGE  OP  AX  ALMANAC  PUBLISHED  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  BY  THE 
FOUNDLINGS'  PRESS. 

Printing  was  introduced  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Viceroy,  Don  Juan  Jose  de  Vfirtiz,  who  had  one  of  the 
presses  used  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Paraguayan  missions  taken  to  the  capital  in  1780. 


THE  PAX  A  M  E  H I C  A  X  U  X  I O  X 


After  the  e.\|nilsion  of  the  Jesuits  there  was  no  printing  press  in 
Upper  Peru  \intil  the  establishment  of  Bolivia  as  an  independent 
nation  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Printing  facilities  in  Chile, 
according  to  Jose  Torihio  Medina,  were  available  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  Venezuela,  the  first  patron  of  local  printing 
was  Miranda,  in  1806,  for  his  revolutionary  proclamations. 

Island  America,  almost  forgotten  by  Spain  as  long  as  it  kept  its 
vast  domains  on  the  mainland,  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  printing 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  for,  in  spite  of  the  statements  in  Valiente’s 
Tablas  Cronologicas,  the  e.xistence  of  such  an  establishment  in  Santiago, 
Cuba,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  not  been  definitely 
proved.  Some  single  sheets,  probably  printed  in  Ilabana,  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earliest  sheet  extant 
of  all  those  which  unquestionably  were  printed  in  that  capital  is  a 
Tabla  General  de  Precios  de  Medici nas,  published  by  the  printer  Carlos 
Hahr^  in  1723.  A  copy  of  this  was  discovered  in  1910  by  Don  Manuel 
P^rez  Beato. 

Cuban  publications  of  the  eighteenth  century  reveal  the  great 
poverty  of  the  workshops  in  which  they  were  printed.  Until  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  Cuban  press  aimed  merely  at  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  church  in  Ilabana.  In  1784  the  Gaceta 
de  La  Ilarana  fii-st  appeared — a  simple  commercial  paper.  Even  yeai’s 
later,  in  the  days  of  the  Pa  pel  Periodica,  typography  had  not  pro¬ 
gressed  much,  for  this  paper  had  to  be  printed  with  crude,  worn  type, 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  some  lettei’s. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  printed  document  of  that  period,  a  mili¬ 
tary  service  exemption  granted  in  1790  by  the  Captain  General,  Don 
Luis  de  las  Casas,  to  one  of  my  forebeai’s  who  lived  in  Puerto  Principe. 
This  ])aper  bears  a  stamp  whose  die,  according  to  an  inscription  on 
the  margin,  was  engrave<l  in  Madrid  by  Francisco  Hernandez  in 
1784 — six  years  before  de  las  Casas  arrived  in  Cuba.  The  rest  of  the 
document  was  ])uhlished  in  Cuba,  since  the  heading  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  de  las  Casas,  all  his  titles  as  captain  general, 
which  he  did  not  receive  until  1790.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  Cuban 
presses,  unable  to  do  artistic  work,  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
simple  ])ul)lications  such  as  ])amphlets,  norenas,  news])apers,  and 
official  <locuments,  and  a  few  works  of  greater  import.  Printing  re¬ 
mained  at  this  level  until  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
our  incipient  scientific  production  aiul  the  growth  of  journalism 
stimulated  and  abetted  the  development  of  typograi)hy. 

In  short,  tfie  dissemination  and  development  of  prmting  in  Spanish 
America  was  slow,  difficult,  and  inadequate  for  the  intelleetual  needs 
of  such  vast  regions.  The  pei-severing  efforts  of  missionaries  during 
the  first  centuries  ami,  later,  the  eagerness  for  knowledge  on  the  part 
educated  creoles,  brought  about  the  establishment  and  inaintainance 
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C'ourtMV  uf  the  Librery  of  C’t>iicreM  ‘ 

TITLE  I’AOE  OK  THE  DOTHISW  BREVE,  PRINTED  IN  MEXICO  CITY,  l.>»3-«. 

This  book,  pre|>are<l  by  Bishop  Zuin&rrai;a,  was  printed  on  the  first  press  established  in  the  New  Woild 
The  copy  from  which  this  title  page  is  photographed  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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of  printing  presses  in  places  far  removed  from  the  cities  of  Mexico  and 
Lima.  The  colonial  art  of  printing  in  these  capitals,  especially  in 
Mexico,  has  left  examples  of  rare  beauty  and  refinement;  other  colo¬ 
nies,  poorer  and  more  remote,  were  barely  able  to  meet  the  demand 
for  printed  matter  of  immediate  practical  use,  which  was  turned  out 
in  simple  and  unadorned,  sometimes  even  crude  and  defective,  type. 
Yet  the  skill  of  Spanish  Ameiican  and  native  typesetters  is  impressive, 
as  for  instance  in  the  Paraguayan  Missions,  where  great  skill  was 
acquired  despite  a  scarcity  of  means. 


THE  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESS  IN 
CHILE. 

This  press,  which  was  imported  from  the 
United  States,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Chile. 


The  cultural  development  of  the  colonies,  their  isolation,  and  the 
lack  of  a  continuous  literary  output  for  a  fairly  numerous  and  moder¬ 
ately  educated  public,  prevented  the  development  of  printing  as  an 
independent  social  activity.  Large  and  well-edited  editions,  such  as 
those  of  the  Mexican,  Cumplido,  would  have  had  no  reason  for  being, 
even  in  the  viceregal  capitals,  where  the  readers  for  didactic  and 
religious  books  and,  less  often,  for  lighter  subject  matter,  were  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  the  clergy  and  a  few  professors. 

The  material  progress  attained  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur>’,  the  requirements  of  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  the  influ- 
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ence  of  new  ideas  and  of  nominally  democratic  political  independence, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  reasons  for  the 
growth  and  progress  of  typiography.  To  these  influences  may  be 
added  the  discovery  of  lithography.  The  triumph  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  Spanish  America  and  the  introduction  of  lithographical 
illustrations  increased  the  circulation  of  books  and  newspapers  and 
contributed  powerfully  in  bringing  literature  to  a  more  popular  level. 
Lithography  was  brought  to  America  soon  after  its  discovery  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1826  the  great  Cuban  poet  Heredia, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Italian,  Claudio  Linati,  published  the  first 
paper  to  make  use  of  lithography  in  Mexico:  El  Iris.  By  the  middle 
of  the  century  lithography  was  in  general  use  in  the  Spanish  American 
countries. 

There  were  various  reasons,  some  of  them  other  than  cultural,  for 
the  diffusion  of  books  in  America.  Their  circulation  represented  a 
hard  and  constant  struggle  against  both  those  difficulties  already 
mentioned  and  othei-s  inherent  in  the  colonial  political  structure. 

The  restrictions  in  Spanish  legislation  for  the  Indies  hindered  the 
])ublication  and  sale  of  books  in  the  New  World  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  the  difficulties  due  to  the  lower  grade  of  culture  in  the 
colonies. 

When  the  printing  press  was  first  introduced  into  Spain  in  the  last 
third  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  warmly  received.  One  of  the 
laws  included  in  the  Recopilncidn  Castellana  provided  for  unrestricted 
trade  in  books  and  the  free  importation  of  foreign  works  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Castile.  But  this  law,  which  had  been  jiromulgated  by  their 
Catholic  Majesties  in  1480,  was  repealed  by  the  same  monarcbs  in  1502, 
and  heavy  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  publication  and  sale  of  books. 
The  later  law  marks  the  beginning  of  a  policy  which  grew  more  and 
more  oppressive  and  galling  under  Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  hard- 
pressed  by  the  intolerance  and  prejudice  of  the  times  and  by  inquisi¬ 
torial  zeal.  Books  could  be  publisbed  only  after  a  licence  had  been 
obtained  and  this,  in  turn,  could  be  secured  only  by  complying  with 
intricate  regulations,  which  culminated  in  both  ecclesiastic  and  civil 
censorship.  Such,  in  brief,  were  the  provisions  of  the  royal  decree  of 
1558.  During  the  remainder  of  that  century  restrictions  and  penalties 
increased,  and  by  a  law  of  1598,  Philip  II  regulated  the  tax  procedure 
by  laying  down  rules  for  State  intervention  even  in  setting  the  price 
of  books.  Printing  and  bookselling  activities  were  carried  on,  there¬ 
fore,  under  restrictions  on  publication  in  Spain,  wliile  the  importation 
of  foreign  works  and  publication  by  Spaniards  abroad  .were  absolutely 
forbidden.  That  legislation  left  not  a  single  loophole  and  was  upheld 
by  a  terribly  oppressive  system  wliich  more  and  more  frequently  un¬ 
posed  capital  punishment  or  sentenced  men  to  civil  death  in  the  king’s 
galleys. 
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Siicli  was  the  none-too-edifying  example,  as  regards  printing,  set 
before  the  lawmakers  for  the  Indies.  Spain  gave  her  colonies  the 
laws  which  she  already  had;  it  is  readily  understandable  that  they 
proved  irksome  not  only  because  colonial  legislation  is  apt  to  be  so  re¬ 
garded,  hut  because  of  yet  other  reasons.  Thus  the  publication,  sale, 
and  circulation  of  books  in  the  Indies  was  subjected  to  restrictions  and 
preliminary  censorships  like  those  of  Castile.  In  the  New  World, 
however,  restrictions  were  increased  by  the  prohibition  of  any  impor¬ 
tation  of  fiction  or  books  dealing  with  America  without  special  consent, 
which  could  be  granted  only  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  This  last 
regulation  often  amounted  to  a  complete  prohibition  of  any  publica¬ 
tion  dealing  with  American  matters.  The  delays  and  uncertainties 
of  communication  between  Madrid  and  the  distant  colonies  were  often 
reason  enough  for  loss  of  manuscripts,  and,  in  any  event,  for  delaying 
publication  and  making  it  more  expensive  and  difficult.  By  no  means 
did  Spain  wish  to  encourage  discussion  on  colonial  affairs  among  Span¬ 
ish  Americans,  and  while  the  government  did  not  actually  prohibit 
intercourse,  it  succeeded  in  its  real  intent  of  isolating  the  creole  in  a 
little  world  of  his  own  and  keeping  him  from  a  knowledge  of  other 
peoples  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  were  under  the  Spanish  crown. 

But  excessive  restrictions  always  stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  the 
oiipressed,  who  generally  manage  to  circumvent  the  law.  When  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  scattered  all  over  the 
world  thousands  of  works  criticizing  the  principles  on  which  the  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  were  founded, 
all  restrictions  and  penalties  were  insufficient  to  prevent  the  spread 
and  consequent  influence  of  the  forbidden  literature.  Bribery, 
smuggling,  every  form  of  concealment  had  become  a  regidar  institution 
in  Spanish  America,  by  common  consent,  during  the  decadent  colonial 
regime.  Its  most  quotable  slogan  was,  “We  respect  the  law,  but  we 
do  not  obey  it.”  The  secrecy  and  illegal  commerce  which  had  no 
fear  of  the  cannon  balls  stored  in  the  Callao  arsenals — as  Jorge  Juan 
found  out  in  his  famous  journey — had  no  respect  for  restrictions  on 
traffic  in  books.  Forbidden  literatuie  flooded  the  colonies,  and  it 
was  no  rare  occurrence  for  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to 
pass  the  customs  concealed  among  missals  and  breviaries. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  political  independence  in 
America  meant  only  a  nominal  freedom  of  the  press,  a  freedom  of 
which  little  use  could  be  made,  either  for  lack  of  opportunity  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  whims  of  dictators,  bent  on  keeping  such  freedom  merely 
theoretical  in  a  so-called  democracy. 

If  at  about  that  time  Larra  was  asking  in  Spain  whether  there  was 
no  literature  for  lack  of  readers  or  no  readers  for  lack  of  literature, 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  after  more  than  a  century  of  independence, 
Spanish  America,  with  its  isolation,  scattered  population,  poor 
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coininiinications,  lack  of  cultural  traditions,  and  general  political 
upheaval,  should  have  had  few  readers,  fewer  writei-s,  and  still  fewer 
statesmen  interested  in  realizing  the  constructive  and  progressive 
ideals  of  Rivadavia  and  Sarmiento.  .  .  . 

The  history  of  books  in  the  New  World  is,  then,  closely  linked  to 
the  history  and  destiny  of  America.  The  rare  early  publications 
of  the  missionaries;  the  simple  or  magnificant  editions  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  which  such  interesting  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  convents  and  old  libraries  of  Mexico,  Lima, 
and  Cordoba;  and  the  enormous  editions  now  appearing  from  the 
great  publishing  houses  of  Buenos  Aires,  ^^exico,  Habana,  or  Santiago, 
Chile,  mark  successive  stages  in  the  intellectual  conquest  of  this 
American  world  of  ours,  with  its  violent  contrasts  and  its  melting 
])()t  of  races  and  cultures.  Books — which  are  works  of  art  and  of 
intellect,  which  have  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  value,  which  are  the 
poetry  of  the  past  and  the  key  to  the  future— only  books  can  give  us 
through  their  pages  the  welcome  message  of  justice  and  peace,  whose 
dictates  will  bring  the  world  safely  through  these  anxious  times. 
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THE  THIRD 

PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  CONGRESS 


Ix  Sopteinber  1938  the  Third  Pan  American  Ilitrhwny  Con^rress 
will  meet  in  Santiago,  Chile,  to  consider  the  many  phases  of  highway 
problems  of  interest  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
I’^nion.  The  CJovernment  of  Chile  has  appointed  an  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Senor  Francisco  Mardones,  chairman;  Senor 
Francisco  G.  Leighton,  general  secretary;  Senor  C’arlos  Valenzuela 
Cruchaga,  administrative  secretary;  and  Senores  Kicardo  Bascuho, 
Teodoro  Schmidt,  Hector  Marcliant,  Carlos  Ponce  de  Leon,  Desiderio 
Garcia,  (’arlos  Llona  Reyes,  and  Carlos  Errazuriz  Ovalle. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  like  its  two  predeces¬ 
sors,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1925  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1929, 
respectively,  will  undoubtedl}’  be  of  importance  and  value  to  the 
American  nations,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  program  and  regulations 
given  below. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  THIRD  PAX  AMERICAN  HIGHWAA' 
COXGRESS 

SKCTIOX  I 
Techn'ical  Matters 

1.  Sti  dy  of  soils. — Adoption  of  uniform  standards  for  testing  and  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Essential  projierties  of  soils  both  for  foundations  and  for  binders  of  different 
tyix's  of  surfaces. 

2.  .Subgrades  or  focxdation*  courses  for  surfaces  or  pavements. — 
Methods  of  con.struction.  Methods  of  stabilization  using  bituminous  produet.s, 
salts,  etc.,  and  other  means  which  give  the  same  result. 

3.  Low-cost  roads. — Systems  and  suitable  types.  Top  wearing  eour.ses. 
Road-mix  methods.  Stabilization  of  roads  of  sand  clay,  gravel,  crushed  stone,  etc., 
l)y  using  bituminous  materials,  salts,  portland  cement,  etc. 

4.  Improvements  introduced  in  the  construction  of  other  types  of 
PAVEMENTS. — Rituminous  macadam,  bituminous  concrete,  portland  cement 
concrete,  block  surfaces,  etc.  I’se  of  concrete  of  dry  consistency.  .Advantages 
obtained  in  laying  concrete  for  pavement  by  vibration  methods. 

5.  The  designing  of  high-speed  highways. — Factors  which  mu.st  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  such  roads. 

6.  New  methods  and  equipment  for  highway  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance. — .Annual  cost  of  maintenance  for  different  tyjx's  of  pavements  in  relation 
to  traffic  and  climatic  conditions. 

7.  Laboratories  and  experimental  roads. — Development  of  portable  labo¬ 
ratories. 

8.  Improvements  in  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges  and  other 
structures. 

9.  Standard  types  for  bridges  and  highways. 
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SECTION  II 

Traffic  Control  and  Operation 

1.  Traffic  census. — Methods  employed  and  results  obtained. 

2.  Use  of  Diesel  motors  and  of  charcoal  gas  in  motor  vehicles. 

3.  Uniform  highway  markers. 

4.  Uniform  traffic  regulations. — Definitive  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

5.  Observations  regarding  the  effects  of  traffic  on  pavements  now  in 
USE. — Life  of  pavements  in  relation  to  their  cost.  Use  of  worn  jiavcments  as 
ba.ses  for  new  top  surfaces.  Advisability  of  limiting  the  weight  of  vehicles  or  of 
constructing  adecjuate  pavements  for  heavier  vehicles. 

6.  Methods  employed  in  highway  maintenance. — Results  obtained. 


SECTION  III 

Legislation,  Administration,  Finance  and  Economy 

1.  Legal  and  administrative  organization  or  highway  services. 

2.  Fundamental  factors  in  the  financing  of  highways.— Systems  used 
and  their  results. 

3.  Coordination  or  highway,  railway  and  other  transportation. — Meas¬ 
ures  for  obtaining  cooperation  lietween  the  different  transportation  systems. 

4.  Construction  of  penetration  roads  in  undeveloped  regions. — Ad¬ 
visability  of  using  highways  for  this  purpose. 


SECTION  IV 

Internatio.val  and  Pan  .American  Conventions 

1.  Relations  between  the  highway  departments  of  the  cou.ntries 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union. — Interchange  of  technical  advisers  and 
publications. 

2.  Permanent  .As.sociation  or  Pan  .American  Highw.ay  Congresses. — 

Definite  organization. 

3.  Inter- .American  Highways. 

4.  Regulation  of  international  vehicular  traffic. — Simplification  of 
custom  procedure. 

5.  Uniform  nomenclature  and  definitions  in  the  countries,  members 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  for  the  principal  materials  and  methods  of 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

6.  I’nIFORM  PROCEDl’RES  FOR  COMPILING  HIGHWAY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  COUNTRIE.S, 
MEMBERS  or  THE  PaN  .AMERICAN  UNION. 


SECTION  V 

Publicity,  Education,  and  Mlscellaneous  Matters 

1.  Activities  or  public  and  private  institutions. — Coyiieration  of  these 
institutions. 

2.  Technical  highway  education. 

3.  Education  and  publicity. — Methods  and  results. 

(All  papers  pertaining  to  two  or  more  of  the  preceding  sections  will  be  included 
in  this  section.) 
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KKOrLATlOXS 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Akt.  1.  The  Third  Pan  American  Hitjlnvay  C'onferenee  will  convene  in  the 
city  of  SantiaRo,  ('hile,  duriiiR  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sei)teml)er  IDUS,  for  the 
l)ur|)ose  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  countries,  inemt)ers  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  to  promote  the  development  and  imi>rovement  of  rural  and  urban  high¬ 
way  construction. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

.\kt.  2.  The  Third  Pan  .\merican  Highway  Congre.ss  shall  1k‘  comi>osed  of 
official  and  associate  delegates.  Official  delegates  shall  be  those  designated  by 
the  (lovernments  of  the  c»)tintries,  memtHTs  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  Repre- 
•sentatives  of  public  institutions  and  of  jjrivate  a.ssociat ions  or  business  enter- 
j)rises,  and  engineers  from  the.se  republics  who  have  recpiested  and  obtained 
admission  in  accordance  with  the.se  regulations,  shall  Ik*  as.sociate  delegates. 

.\UT.  :i.  Official  delegates  shall  have  the  right  to  s|)eak  and  to  vote  in  regular 
and  jdenary  .sessions  and  1h'  eligible  to  .serve  on  subcommittees.  They  are 
invited  by  the  Oovernment  of  Chile  to  take  part  in  all  official  acts,  excursions, 
and  entertainments  of  the  Congress.  They  shall  also  receive  all  its  publications. 

.\UT.  4.  .\.ssociate  delegates  may  take  part  in  all  se.ssioiis,  with  the  right  to 
speak  but  without  the  right  to  vote.  They  shall  receive  all  the  publications  of 
the  ('ongress  and  may  take  part  in  all  official  acts,  excursions,  and  entertainments. 

.Art.  n.  .All  delegates  to  the  Congre.ss  shall  present  their  credentials  to  the 
Organizing  ('ommittee  Indore  the  i>refiminary  session,  when  the  insignia  to  Ik* 
worn  at  the  meetings  and  at  official  functions  shall  l)e  distributed. 

.Art.  (i.  .As.sociate  <lelegates  should  addre.ss  their  ai)i)fications  for  admission  to 
the  Organizing  Committt'e  Indore  .July  1,  193S,  giving  their  names  and  profo.s- 
sional  degrtH's  and  enclosing  the  documents  accrediting  them  as  delegates  from 
the  institutions,  associations,  or  busine.ss  enterj)rises  they  represent.  Partici¬ 
pating  institutions,  a.ssociaf ions,  or  business  enteri)rises  may  be  rei)resented  by 
not  more  than  two  delegates  each  and  sliall  i)ay  a  registration  fee  of  251)  Chilean 
l)a|n'r  jn'sos,  which  should  accompany  their  application  for  registration.  Engi¬ 
neers  who  i)articii)afe  shall  i)ay  a  registration  fee  (d  KM)  Chilean  paper  pesos. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

.Art.  7.  TIk*  President  cd  the  Organizing  Committee  shall  duly  convene  the 
official  delegafes  in  a  preliminary  as.sembly,  at  which  he  shall  preside,  forthei)ur- 
pose  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  Congre.ss.  This  as.sembly  may  act  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  (|Uorum  <d  one  n»ore  than  half  the  votes  of  the  delegations  registered. 

.Art.  S.  The  officers  <d  the  ('ongress  shall  be:  a  President,  elected  by  a  majority 
vote  in  the  preliminary  a.ssembly,  and  an  Executive  ('ommittee,  compo.sed  td  the 
presidents  of  all  the  official  delegations,  who  shall  Ix'  ipso  facto  vice  presidents  of 


the  (.'ongress. 

.Art.  9.  The  Executive  ('ommittee,  presided  over  by  the  Presideid  (d  the 
('ongre.ss,  shall  pa.ss  on  all  matters  which  the  latter  may  submit  to  its  considera¬ 
tion,  before  they  are  jjresented  to  the  general  assembly  for  discussion. 

Art.  10.  If  the  President  is  temporarily  unable  to  i)reside,  his  place  shall  lx: 
taken  by  a  meinlxT  of  the  Executive  ('ommittee,  in  accordance  with  the  order  <d 
precedence  established  by  the  committee;  in  <'ast'  of  ix*rmanent  incapacity,  the 
Committet'  shall  elect  as  President  any  one  of  the  official  delegates  to  the  ('on¬ 
gress. 
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Akt.  11.  The  President  shall  designate  from  among  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress,  a  General  Secretary,  three  assistant  secretaries,  and  five  subcommittees. 

.\kt.  12.  .\t  its  first  meeting,  each  subcommittee  shall  elect  its  own  officers,  who 
shall  be  a  chairman,  a  vice  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  one  or  more  reporting 
delegates  (relatores). 


SCBMISSION  OF  PAPERS 

Akt.  13.  Papers  submitted  by  official  and  associate  delegates  shall  fall  into  one 
of  two  classifications: 

(а)  Statements  or  communications;  and 

(б)  Monographs. 

Statements  or  communications  shall  include  announcements  or  reports  of 
technical  results  obtained  in  highway  planning,  construction,  and  maintenance; 
the  results  achieved  In-  varied  methods  or  systems  of  financing,  administrative 
organization,  etc.;  and  historical  and  statistical  reports,  etc.  In  these  pai)ers  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  author  to  present  conclusions. 

Monographs  shall  deal  with  any  subject  connected  with  urban  or  rural  highways, 
provided  that  the  treatment,  from  the  nature  of  the  research  or  study,  shall  lead  to 
conclusions  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval. 

The  Organizing  Committee  shall  classify  the  papers  i)resented  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  categories. 

.\kt.  14.  The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  shall  be  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish.  Pajiers  may  be  presented  in  any  of  these  languages. 

.\kt.  15.  PajX'rs  shall  be  presented  tyixwritten  or  in  printed  form,  shall  not 
contain  more  than  10,000  words,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  not 
over  1,200  words,  presented  both  in  the  original  language  and  in  Spanish. 

.\rt.  16.  An  original  and  two  copies  of  each  pajx'r  must  lie  submitted  to  the 
Organizing  Committee  Ix'fore  May  1,  1938,  in  order  that  the  committee  may 
designate  the  reporting  delegate  for  each  jjaper  or  group  of  papers  on  analogous 
subjects. 

The  reporting  delegates  designated  bj-  the  Orgaidzing  Committet*  shall  sub¬ 
mit  their  rej^rts  to  the  respective  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  at  its  first 
session. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

.\kt.  17.  The  Congress  shall  hold: 

(u)  Two  plenary  sessions,  an  opening  and  a  closing  meeting;  and 
(6)  Ordinarj-  sessions  for  the  study  and  ado|>tion  of  conclusions,  state- 
mejits,  or  recommendations  proposed  by  the  subcommittees. 

Akt.  18.  Resolutions  drafted  from  a  study  of  papers  presentefl,  and  proposetl  by 
the  subcommittees,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  discu.ssion. 

Art.  19.  Reporting  delegates  from  the  sulxommittees  shall  give  an  account, 
in  the  proi)er  ordinary  session  of  the  Congress,  of  the  i)apers  considered  and  the 
resolutions  api)roved,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article. 

.\kt.  20.  No  sjH'aker  may  have  the  floor  more  than  twice  during  the  discussion 
of  any  one  topic,  or  more  than  ten  minutes  each  time,  except  by  special  resolution 
of  the  assembly. 

.\kt.  21.  The  Congre.ss  shall  make  its  decisions  by  a  majt)rity  vote,  each  delega¬ 
tion  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  President  shall  cast  the 
deciding  ballot. 

.\rt.  22.  Each  si)eaker  shall  furnish  the  General  Secretary  with  a  summary  of 
his  remarks  within  24  hours  after  he  has  spoken.  Failing  this,  the  Secretary’s 
office  is  empowered  to  have  such  a  summary  prepared. 
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Art.  23.  The  subcouimittee.s  shall  deliver  to  the  (leiieral  Secretary  the  short¬ 
hand  notes  and  typewritten  originals  of  all  debates  and  matters  discussed. 

.\rt.  24.  Only  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress  may  furnish 
to  the  press  summaries  of  the  delilx'rations  of  any  sessions  of  the  Congress  or  of 
subcommittee  meetings. 

Art.  25.  Each  subcommittee  shall  submit  to  the  General  Seeretary’s  office, 
in  advance  of  the  resi»ective  ordinary  session,  a  written  report  of  the  topics  to  l>e 
discussed,  and  the  resolutions  and  conclusions  to  lie  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Art.  26.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  shall  decide  which  of  the 
pa|)ers  presented  shall  lx*  published  in  its  rejmrts. 

Art.  27.  The  President  is  empowered  to  interpret  and  define  these  regulations 
and  he  shall  render  final  decision  on  any  points  not  included  therein. 


Courtesy  I'niled  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

WINDING  HIGHWAY  BETWEEN  VALPARAISO  AND  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 
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COMPULSORY  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
IN  PERU 

EDGARDO  REBAGLIATI 

General  Manager,  T^dtiotwl  Social  Security  Fund  of  Peru 

Compulsory  social  security  was  introduced  in  Peru  by  law 
no.  8433,  of  August  12,  1936.  In  February  of  this  year  law  no.  8509 
was  passed  amplifying  and  modifying  the  original.  At  the  present 
time  compulsory  social  security  is  being  regularly  administered  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  at  present  applicable, 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Few  countries  have  as  significant  a  background  of  government 
social  insurance  as  does  Peru.  When  Pizarro  landed  on  its  shores 
in  1532  he  did  not  find  an  entirely  barbaric  community.  The  Inca 
Empire  was  already  enjoying  a  political,  economic,  juridical,  and 
social  system  which  indicated  the  e.xistence  of  a  veritable  Govern¬ 
ment.  Under  its  laws,  social  conditions  were  given  careful  thought 
and  problems  were  being  solved  by  measures  as  yet  untried  by  Euro- 
j)ean  civilization.  Thus  the  law  pro^’ided,  among  other  things,  for 
labor  disability  benefits. 

A  reliable  historian  of  that  period.  Bias  Valera,  referred  to  these 
provisions  of  Inca  law  as  follows: 

“They  had  also  a  Law  in  relation  to  those  whom  they  call  Poor; 
which  was,  Tliat  such  as  were  blind,  dumb,  lame,  old,  decrepit  and 
lingering  with  any  long  or  Ghronical  disease,  so  as  that  they  were 
uncapable  of  work,  shoidd  be  cloathed  and  fed  out  of  the  King’s 
Store.  Likewise  it  was  a  Law,  that  out  of  these  Stores  all  Strangers 
and  Travellers  should  be  provided;  for  whom  also  Inns  and  places 
of  refreshment  were  erected,  which  they  called  Corpahauci,  which  is 
as  much  as  a  House  of  Hospitality  in  which  Men  had  their  charge 
and  e.xpence  defrayed  by  the  Publick:  And  in  this  Law  also  it  was 
Ordained,  that  twice  or  thrice  a  Month  they  were  to  invite  those  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  are  termed  Poor  unto  their  Meetings  and  publick 
Feasts,  that  so  their  miseries  might  receive  some  consolation  and 
iliversion  by  the  common  joy  and  society.”  ‘ 

With  the  conquest  of  the  Empire  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
nde,  this  patriarchal  system  disappeared  and  the  social  legislation  of 
the  natives  was  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  monarchs  felt 

'Quoted  from  Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  “The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru”  (Book  V,  Chapter  XI),  trans* 
laled  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  London,  1688. 
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Courtesy  of  I>r.  Keba<!imti. 

FACADE  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  SOCIAL  SECURITV  FUND  BI  ILDINO  IN'  LIMA. 

an  urfre  to  aiiipliorate  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  avarice  of 
the  conquistadors,  and  repeatedly  issued  orders  which — though  rarely 
carried  out — not  only  e.xpressed  humanitarian  principles  but  con¬ 
tained  standards  incorporated  in  our  modern  labor  codes. 

Among  these  provisions— all  a  part  of  the  famous  Laws  of  the 
Indies — may  be  mentioned  an  ordinance  giving  “miners  and  workers 
on  landed  estates  the  right  to  retire  at  the  age  of  50  and  to  continue 
receiving  an  allowance  suflicient  for  their  needs  from  the  mines  and 
lands  where  they  had  been  employed.”  This  law  contained  the  germ 
of  old  age  security,  for  it  already  provided  the  right  to  retire,  an  age 
limit,  and  a  form  of  cash  benefit. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  legislation  for  the  Indies  was  due  partly 
to  the  viceroys,  who  failed  to  apply  it,  and  partly  to  the  avarice  of  the 
conquistadors,  who  were  more  interested  in  comhat  and  in  satisfying 
their  lust  for  gold  than  in  obeying  the  law.  Carried  away  by  unaccus¬ 
tomed  power,  they  ignored  all  ordinances  and  decrees,  failing  to  under¬ 
stand  their  purpose  and  having  little  or  no  fear  of  punishment  at  such 
a  distance  from  any  court  of  law. 

The  period  of  the  War  of  Independence  (1821-24)  was  hardly 
propitious  for  the  solution  of  social  problems.  Neither  was  the  period 
when  the  Republic  was  organized.  Nevertheless,  in  the  successive 
Constitutions  promulgated  during  those  years,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  1822 
in  the  statement,  “public  aid  is  a  sacred  duty  of  society.” 
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After  Peru  became  independent,  the  first  step  in  social  legislation 
was  the  granting  of  retirement  and  dismissal  payments  to  government 
employees,  and  allowances  to  their  widows  and  children,  by  the  law  of 
November  20,  1839,  the  supreme  decree  of  1841,  the  law  of  1850,  and 
the  supreme  decree  of  1851.  These  last  two,  somewhat  modified,  are 
still  in  force. 

Protection  against  industrial  risks  was  incorporated  into  Peruvian 
legislation  by  law  no.  1378,  of  January  20,  1911,  on  labor  accidents. 
This  law  makes  the  employer  responsible  for  all  injuries  received  by 
employees  or  laborers  “while  at  work  or  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
their  work.”  Maternity  benefits  were  first  provided  by  law  no.  2851, 
of  November  23,  1918. 

There  is  really  no  plan  of  social  insurance  for  private  employees, 
who  have  been  granted  very  limited  benefits  (life  insurance,  burial 
expenses,  disability  allowances,  compensation  for  length  of  service 
and  for  failure  to  receive  dismissal  notice)  by  law  no.  4916  and  its 
amendments.  Legislation  for  such  employees  is  weakened  by  lack  of 
system,  for  it  is  based  on  varied  and  sometimes  contradictory  provi¬ 
sions  and  follows  no  uniform  principle.  Bills  to  unify  the  sjstem  are 
now  before  the  legislature. 


PRESIDENT  BENAVI¬ 
DES,  WHO  PRESENT¬ 
ED  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BILL  TO 
THE  P  E  R  U  V  I  A  N 
CONGRESS.  LEAV¬ 
ING  THE  BUILDING 
AFTER  THE  OPEN¬ 
ING  CEREMONIES. 


Courteay  of  Dr.  KehaciiMi. 
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Problems  relating  to  the  protection  of  wage  earners  were  not  dealt 
with  scientifically  and  as  a  whole  until  1936,  when  the  Compulsory 
Social  Security  Law  was  passed. 

Not  that  courage  was  lacking  for  carrying  out  such  a  task  or  that 
social  legislation  was  not  yet  sufficient!}’  advanced  for  it  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  the  various  compulsory  social  security  bills 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  previous  years  revealed  the  e.xistence  of 
favorable  sentiments;  mutual  benefit  systems  had  been  functioning 
before  the  passage  of  the  law,  as  well  as  several  organizations  for 
assistance  and  insurance  in  the  form  of  pension  funds  and  mutual  aid 
associations  in  important  institutions  and  business  enterprises;  and 
savings  accounts — the  characteristic  c.xpression  of  individual  fore¬ 
sight — which  were  introduced  into  the  banking  system  in  1868,  have 
followed  a  steady  upward  trend.  That  this  trend  has  been  more 
marked  during  recent  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  deposits  in  1936 
represent  an  increase  of  269  percent  over  those  of  1931. 

IMMEDIATE  ANTECEDENTS 

From  tliis  superficial  analysis  it  can  be  seen  that  Peru,  although  real¬ 
izing  the  red  tape  that  may  be  involved  in  legal  mattei-s,  was  ready 
to  adopt  an  eflicient  social  security  system  for  wage  earners.  The 
only  thing  lacking  was  for  the  Government  to  take  action. 

This  action  was  taken  in  November  1935,  when  President  Oscar  R. 
Benavides  sent  to  the  Constituent  Congress  a  bill  establishing  com¬ 
pulsory  social  security  for  wage  earners  to  include  sickness,  maternity, 
disability,  old  age,  and  death  benefits.  It  did  not  include  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  for  unemployment  has  not  been  a  serious  problem  in 
Peru,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  1931,  and  such  as  did  exist  was  dealt 
with  by  special  temporary  legislation. 

The  bill  was  drafted  under  the  direction  of  the  author  of  this  article 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Franz  Schruefer,  who  gave  expert  legal 
advice  in  actuarial  maters.  The  bill  took  into  consideration: 

(а)  The  general  principles  of  social  insurance; 

(б)  The  agreements  of  the  1926  and  1933  International  Labor 
Conferences  on  Social  Security; 

(c)  The  preliminary  report  prepared  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  for  the  discussion  of  disabilty,  old  age,  and  death  benefits  at 
the  Sixteenth  Conference; 

(d)  The  social  insurance  legislation  in  force  in  Europe  and 
America ; 

(c)  General  labor  statistics; 

(f)  Special  statistics  on  agricultural  labor; 

(g)  Tbe  preparation  of  disability,  old  age,  death,  and  morf>idity 
tables. 
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Courtesy  of  Dr.  RobucUati. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FUND  BUILDING  IN  LIMA. 


The  Peruvian  Congress  passed  the  law  after  it  had  been  approved 
by  a  mixed  commission  representing  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  government,  and  it  was  promulgated  on  August  12, 
1936.  In  addition  to  measures  for  its  application,  law  no.  8509,  con¬ 
taining  amendments  and  regulations,  was  passed  on  February  23, 1937. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW 

In  order  to  present  a  broad  view  of  Peru’s  first  complete  social 
insurance  system  for  wage  earners,  the  following  discussion  wuU  deal 
with  the  provisions  of  these  tw'o  laws  together. 

Scope. — The  system  includes  all  wage  earners  of  both  sexes,  not 
over  60  years  of  age,  whose  wages  do  not  e.xceed  3,000  gold  soles. 

It  is  compulsory  for  those  who,  in  the  above-mentioned  conditions, 
work  regularly  for  a  private  employer;  for  apprentices,  even  though 
they  receive  no  salary;  for  home  industry  workers;  and  for  domestic 
workers  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  similar  establishments.  It 
is  voluntary  for  independent  w’orkers,  for  workers  in  general  who  do 
not  come  under  the  provisions  for  compulsory  insurance  or  who  have 
ceased  to  do  so,  and  for  domestic  workers  in  private  homes. 

The  law  excludes  w’orkers  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
not  ytt  industrialized;  those  who  earn  more  than  3,000  soles  a  year; 
children  under  14  years  of  age;  those  who  do  not  work  regularly; 
relatives  of  a  worker  who  live  under  his  roof  and  work  for  him  without 
cash  wages;  those  affiliated  with  a  private  insurance  group  organized 
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before  this  law  was  passed;  those  injured  while  working  or  stricken 
with  industrial  diseases  (for  whom  special  provision  has  already 
been  made  by  law,  as  has  been  pointed  out);  and  employees  of  the 
State,  municipalities,  and  companies  under  Government  supervision, 
who  already  enjoy  the  benefits  of  pension  and  retirement  funds  and 
benefits  for  their  widows  and  children. 

The  law  makes  no  exception  on  account  of  sex  or  nationality. 

It  provides,  furthermore,  for  the  organization  of  a  “family  insur¬ 
ance  system,”  under  which  the  insured  pays  an  additional  premium. 

lienefits. — Compulsory  social  securit3’  covers  the  following  risks: 
(a)  sickness;  (b)  maternitv";  (c)  disability;  (d)  old  age;  and  (c)  death. 
The  benefits  involved  are  as  follows: 

In  cases  of  sickness:  general  and  special  medical  care;  hospital  and 
sanatorium  care;  therapeutic  treatment;  and  cash  paj’ments  (50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wages  during  the  first  four  weeks  and  40  percent  during  the 
remaining  weeks).  Benefits  are  granted  for  26  weeks,  but  this  period 
ma\'  be  extended  to  52  weeks  in  cases  of  prolonged  illness  or  convales¬ 
cence.  Those  paying  compulsory  insurance  may  enjoj'  these  benefits 
after  making  4  weekh*  paj’ments  during  the  120  daj's  preceding  the 
illness;  those  paying  voluntarj'  insurance,  after  20  paj'inents  during 
the  preceding  160  da\’s;  those  paj’ing  famih’  insurance,  after  10  pa\’- 
ments  during  the  four  jireceding  months. 

In  cases  of  sickness  insurance,  the  same  benefits  are  granted,  with 
the  exception  that  in  maternity  cases  the  insured  must  have  made 
four  pa\'ments  during  the  180  dav’s  preceding  childbirth.  FiftA’  jier- 
cent  of  the  salary  is  paid  for  72  da\'s  (36  before  and  36  after  child- 
birtb).  A  special  nursing  bonus  is  also  granted  consisting  of  25 
percent  of  the  salary  for  eight  months,  payable  either  in  cash  or  in 
milk  certificates. 

DisabiliU’  benefits  are  granted  to  the  insured  who,  after  exhausting 
his  right  to  sickness  benefit,  suffers  a  non-jirofessional  illness  or  injurv, 
not  attributable  to  his  work,  which  reduces  his  working  capacity 
bj'  two-thirds.  The  jiension  in  this  case  is  eipiivalent  to  40  percent 
of  the  average  salarv  or  income  received  during  the  two  \’ears  jireceding 
the  declaration  of  disabilitj',  and  it  averages  200  weekh'  iiav'inents. 
If  fewer  pavinents  have  been  ma<le,  the  jiension  is  reduced  jiropor- 
tionateh'.  It  is  increaseil  b\'  2  percent  for  each  100  payments  in 
e.\cess  of  the  initial  200.  For  the  first  five  years  the  pension  is  jiro- 
visional,  but  it  becomes  permanent  if  the  disability'  continues  to  be 
at  least  50  percent. 

Old-age  pensions  are  granted  to  tbe  insured  wbo  have  readied  tbe 
age  of  60  and  made  1,040  payments.  It  is  equivalent  to  40  percent 
of  the  wages  received  during  fhe  last  five  j'ears.  The  pension  is  in¬ 
creased  by  2  percent  for  every  100  payments  in  e.xcess  of  tbe  initial 
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1,040  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  GO  percent,  and  by  not  more  than 
10  percent  additional  for  family  dependents.  The  insured  who  reaches 
the  age  of  GO  without  having  made  the  1,040  payments  has  his  pension 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  payments  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  insured  before  or  after  he  receives  an 
old-age  pension,  his  family  receives  a  definite  sum  for  funeral  expenses 
and  a  lump  sum  ecpiivalent  to  33  percent  of  the  last  annual  salary 
received.* 

Special  benejiU. — The  law  grants  the  following  additional  benefits  to 
the  insured:  a  <tefinite  period  for  the  validitj’  of  payments  made  by 
insurerl  pei’sons  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  compidsory  insurance 
and  have  not  taken  out  voluntary  insurance;  the  granting  of  a  pension, 
based  on  the  payments  made  by  the  insured,  for  not  more  than  six 
months  to  the  temporarily  tlisabled  (whether  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
enforced  unemployment);  and  the  right  of  disabled  or  old  age  pen- 
sionei-s  to  received  benefits  for  medical,  therapeutic,  and  pliarmaceu- 
tical  care  by  the  payment  of  1  percent  of  their  pensions. 

Rexourcea. — Social  security  is  financed  by  contributions  from  the 
State,  from  employers,  and  from  wage  earnei-s;  by  the  revenue  from 
special  taxes  created  by  the  Social  Security  Law;  by  the  revenue  from 
fines  for  non-compliance  with  social  legislation;  and  by  hetiuests, 
legacies,  or  gifts. 

Assignment  of  quotas. — For  those  paying  compulsory  insurance  and 
for  domestic  workers  in  private  employ  paying  v'oluntary  insurance, 
( plot  as  as  assigned  as  follows: 

I'EKCEVTAGE  OF  WAGES 

State _ _ _ _ 

Employer- . . . . . 

Insured . . . 

For  those  paying  voluntary  insurance,  the  (piotas  are: 


GEN'EKAL  ASSESSMENT 

For  sickness  ajui  maternity  In'iiefits  only:  Perernt. 

Insured _  _  _  _  15 

State . - . . .  .  1 

For  disability,  old  ape,  and  tleath  benefits: 

Insured . . .  ;i.  5 

State . . .  . . -  - . .  .  2.5 


Family  insurance,  to  he  paid  wholly  by  the  insured,  is  2  percent  of 
liis  wages  during  the  first  three  years  the  policy  is  in  force,  and  1  per¬ 
cent  thereafter. 

•  The  International  Labor  ronferenee  of  .American  .states  which  met  in  Santiago.  Chile,  in  January  1*16, 
a)>|>rove<I  the  following  prniaisal  made  by  Dr.  Kehagiiati:  "If  the  economic  condition  of  any  State  does  not 
liermit  (tensions  to  lie  granted  to  survivors  in  its  .stx-ial  insurance  system,  such  (tensions  may  be  substituteil 
by  a  Ium()  sum  (layable  to  the  widow,  the  disabled  widower,  or  the  children." 


Ptretnt 
.  1 
3.  5 
.  1.  5 
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In  order  to  determine  the  quota  for  the  different  wage  levels,  the 
law  provides  a  table  which  classifies  the  wage  earners  in  10  divisions, 
from  those  receiving  from  less  than  6  to  those  receiving  more  than  46 
gold  soles  a  week,  and  specifies  the  respective  payments  due  from  the 
employer,  the  employee,  and  the  State. 

Financial  organization. — Actuarial  tables  of  the  Social  Security 
Law  have  been  compiled  scientifically.  As  to  the  investment  of  funds, 
the  law  provides  that  both  technical  and  free  reserves  shall  be  invested 
only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  safety  and  income.  For 
this  purpose  it  specifies  the  forms  in  which  reserves  may  be  invested, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  liquidity,  return,  safety,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  insured. 

Adminifitratii'e  organization. — The  law  created  the  National  Social 
Security  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  general  manager.  Its  services  are 
designed  to  carry  out  the  law  in  all  its  aspects. 

Legal  organization. — All  claims  made  and  all  questions  arising  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  the  law  are  settled  by  the  general 
manager  of  the  fund;  his  decisions  may  be  appealed  to  the  board  of 
directors,  whose  word  is  final. 


Compulsory  social  security  has  met  a  sorely  felt  need  in  Peruvian 
legislation.  The  law  expresses  the  desire  of  the  present  Government 
to  protect  the  lai^est,  the  worthiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  neediest 
section  of  society  and  raises  the  general  level  of  legislation  in  the 
country. 

The  citizens  have  responded  most  favorably.  On  July  31,  1937, 
129,95.5  workers  had  registered  in  the  National  Social  Security  Fund. 
This  figure,  considered  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  wage  earners 
affected  and  with  the  population  of  the  parts  of  the  country  to  which 
the  law  applies,  is  the  most  eloquent  proof  of  Peru’s  solid  civic  sense 
and  its  broad  and  firm  understanding  of  the  value  of  cooperation. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 
AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS* 

WILLIAM  BERRIEN 

[Part  II] 

W  HEN  the  stranger  first  arrives  in  Buenos  Aires,  he  is  impressed 
hy  the  cosmopolitanism  of  this  modern  capital.  A  part  of  this 
cosmopolitanism  is,  perhaps,  the  scornfid  attitude  of  the  portenos 
toward  the  cidture  of  northern  Argentina.  It  is  as  though  they  were 
ashamed  of  the  rich  Inca  heritage  of  their  northern  countrymen.  This 
attitude  is,  fortunately,  beginning  to  become  less  general  as  cidtured 
portenos  realize  that  the  Indian  cultures  of  the  north  are  recognized 
hy  the  rest  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  Argentina’s 
greatness.  Portenos  have  begun  to  realize  that  Argentina  is  no  longer 
merely  Buenos  Aires.  Recent  investigations  by  great  scientists  from 
abroad  have  disclosed  that  northern  Argentina  appears  to  contain 
the  germ  of  Inca  culture  and  also  some  of  its  most  sophisticated  mani¬ 
festations.  Consequently  portenos  are  hound  to  become  proud  of  the 
heritage  which,  through  lack  of  appreciation,  they  once  disdained. 
Even  before  the  discovery  of  this  indigenous  material,  Argentina 
already  possessed  the  greatest  quantity  and  most  various  assortment 
of  the  best  mestizo  music.  As  Argentine  composers  become  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  potentialities  of  both  types,  their  contribution  to 
Latin  American  music  will  become  increasingly  significant. 

The  most  prominent  Argentine  composers  have  organized  in  Buenos 
.\ires  the  (Irupo  Renovacion,  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  the  Argentine 
pid)lic  informed  in  regard  to  both  native  and  old-world  developments 
in  music.  This  group  is  composed  of  Juan  Carlos  Paz,  Luis  Gianneo, 
Jacoho  Fischer,  Jose  Maria  Castro,  and  Ilonorio  Sicciardi.^  The  most 
discussed  of  these  composers  is  Paz.  He  has  contributed  little  to  the 
strictly  national  music  of  Argentina.  But  his  country  is  justly  proud 
of  his  original  and  individual  use  of  forms  already  established.  Gian- 
neo’s  music  is  much  nearer  the  Argentine  soil,  but  it  is  no  mere  recapit¬ 
ulation  of  themes  borrowed  from  the  peojde.  In  Turay-Turay  and 
('actus  he  displays  an  inventive  power  and  a  secure  orchestral  tech¬ 
nique.  And  both  his  original  songs  and  his  delicious  Coplas  sobre 
poesUis  popnlares  del  Norte  aryentino  are  the  works  of  a  master  well 

>  Kpprintod  from  the  yiodern  Language  Forum,  vol.  XXII,  February  1937.  The  first  iDstalment  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  October  1937  Issue. 

’  For  an  account  of  the  work  acconiplislH‘d  by  tlie  Gru|>o  lienovacion,  sec  IMeltn  lalinoamerkano  de 
miixica,  II,  (I.ima,  I93(>)  pp.  431-t3r).  A  coni|)lctc  discussion  of  this  work  has  just  l>cen  published  by  Pat  in 
naista  de  arte,  afto  II,  no.  11,  SantiaRO,  pp.  6-13. 
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versed  in  the  best  of  western  music.  Jose  Maria  Castro  visited  the 
United  States  as  a  Gufrjreidieim  fellow  and  impressed  musicians  and 
critics  with  his  general  musicianship.  His  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  modern  orchestra  is  complete  and  the  vitality  of  his 
inspiration  appears  to  be  uidimited. 

In  the  production  of  operas  Argentina  has  e.xcelled  all  other  Latin 
American  countries.  Espoile’s  powerful  La  dudad  roja,  set  in  the 
jieriod  of  Rosas,  and  Pascual  de  Rogatis’  Di  noria  del  hereje,  an 
evocation  of  the  Incaic  past,  have  met  with  great  success  in  Buenos 
.\ii  •es.  But  the  leading  composers  employing  this  genre  are  Felipe 
Boero  and  Enriipie  Casella.  Following  his  successes  Tucumdn, 
Ariadna  y  Dyonisos,  Raquela,  and  Las  bacantes,  Boero  composed  what 
is  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  all  nationalistic  Latin  American  operas, 
Kl  matrero,  a  folk  opera  which  reproduces  with  magisterial  authority 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  Argentine  pampas.  Boero’s  style  is  direct 
and  free  from  mannerisms;  his  opera  promises  to  do  for  his  gaucho 
countrymen  what  Moussorgsky’s  did  for  the  Russian  people.  In 
addition  to  his  popular  operas,  Corimayo  and  La  tapera,  Casella  has 
composed  numerous  works  of  lyrical  beauty  for  symphony  orchestra 
and  chamber  groups.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  co-director  with 
(lianneo  of  the  Institute  Musical  Tucuman  and  is  intensely  active  in 
experimenting  with  new  musical  forms  for  the  expression  of  typically 
Argentine  music. 

Uruguay,  which  has  the  same  tradition  of  mestizo  music  as  Argen¬ 
tina,  has  become  famous  in  musical  circles  through  the  compositions 
of  Eduardo  Fabini  and  Luis  Cluzeau-Mortet.  Fabini,  possessor  of 
the  soundest  musical  training,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  composers 
in  Latin  America  and  occupies  in  the  history  of  its  modern  music  a 
place  next  only  to  Villa-Ix)bos  and  C’havez.  In  his  early  tone-poems, 
Campo  and  Iai  isla  de  los  ceibos,  there  is  perhaps  more  genuine  poetry 
than  in  the  music  of  any  other  living  Latin  American.  Though 
his  music  does  not  slavishly  imitate  the  themes  of  the  folklore  of 
Uruguay,  it  is  permeated  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  its  hills  and  the 
intimate,  nature  of  its  people.  One  cannot  trace  any  definite  folk 
song  which  he  has  copied  in  his  symphonic  works,  but  his  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  these  songs  into  his  scores  evokes  the  very  spirit  of  Uruguay. 
Besides  these  tone-poems,  Fabini  has  written  many  excellent  songs 
in  which  he  has  captured  the  spirit  of  such  typically  Uruguayan 
poems  as  those  of  Silva  Valdes  and  Francisco  Alonso  y  Trelles  (“El 
Viejo  Pancho”).  His  songs  and  tone-poems  have  been  performed  in 
Europe  and  in  both  Americas;  the  latter  have  been  especially  well 
interpreted  by  the  famous  composer-conductor  Richard  Strauss. 
Fabini’s  recent  Afelya  Sinfonica  and  the  ballet  Mburvcuyd,  while 
employing  the  most  recent  technical  advances  of  European  composers, 
do  not  lose  the  Uruguayan  flavor  so  characteristic  of  his  earlier  work. 
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Though  Cluzeau-Mortet  has  written  works  of  great  merit  for 
orchestra  and  chamber  groups,  his  greatest  success  has  been  in  the 
fields  of  song  and  solos  for  the  piano.  An  admirable  pianist  himself, 
Cluzeau-Mortet  has  employed  the  native  music  of  his  land  in  com¬ 
positions  highly  pianistic  in  cjuality,  such  as  his  unfoi^ettable  Pericon, 
.\falezas,  and  Erocacion  criolla,  which  have  appeared  repeatedly  on 
the  programs  of  Ricardo  Vines  and  Arthur  Rubinstein.  Cluzeau- 
Mortet  also  knows  and  respects  the  'resources  and  limitations 
of  the  voice,  and  his  songs  are  both  brilliant  and  singable.  His 
songs  range  from  e.xquisite  concert  settings  of  the  poems  of  Verlaine 
to  the  simple  folk-like  settings  of  the  poems  of  Silva  Valdes,  done 
always  with  consummate  artistry  and  remarkable  feeling  for  the 
spirit  of  the  te.xts. 

The  country  whose  music  excels  that  of  all  other  Latin  American 
R(*publics  in  quality  and  quantity  is  Brazil.  And  Brazilian  popular 
music  is  easily  appreciated  by  North  Americans,  probably  because 
there  is  an  important  negroid  element  in  both  their  music  and  ours. 
Much  of  the  popular  street-music  heard  in  Rio  and  the  cities  of  the 
North  reminds  one  of  the  sophisticated  jazz  of  a  Gershwin  or  a  Grofe.* 
The  negroid  music  in  Brazil  is  richer  rhythmically  and  melodically 
than  our  jazz;  with  the  Indian  music  of  the  aboriginal  peoples  and 
that  brought  over  by  the  compierors,  it  offers  the  Brazilian  composer 
a  limitless  source  of  materials.  These  materials,  it  may  be  added, 
have  been  used  with  noteworthy  success  by  a  generation  of  musicians 
uiieijualed  throughout  South  America. 

Though  valuable  manifestations  of  musical  activity  abound  in  the 
various  capitals  of  the  Brazilian  states,  the  most  important  centers 
are,  naturally,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  each  of  these 
metropolises  exists  a  group  of  composers  who  collaborate  admirably 
with  one  another  in  the  realization  of  their  significant  musical  program. 
Sao  Paulo  is  fortunate  in  having  as  the  director  of  its  new  Department 
of  (hdture  a  musicologist  exceptionally  well  versed  in  the  folklore  of 
his  country  and  intensely  interested  in  its  divulgation — Mario  de 
Andrade.  \  novelist  and  critic  of  broad  culture,  Senhor  Andrade 
possesses  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  carry  out  Sao  Paulo’s  vast 
program  of  acquainting  the  Pnuli.‘ita/i  with  the  best  artistic  expression 
of  their  people.  The  leading  composers  of  Sao  Paulo  are  Souza  Lima, 
Fructuoso  Vianna,  and  C’amargo  Guarnieri.  Souza  Lima  is  recognized 
in  his  country  as  the  peer  of  his  illustrious  countrywoman  Guiomar 
Novaes  (whose  impeccable  musical  taste  and  great  interpretative 
powers  have  made  her  a  favorite  with  the  most  critical  audiences  in 
the  United  States');  his  works  for  the  piano  reveal  an  innate  lyrical 

>ln  this  cunnectioii  it  is  intetestinK  to  note  that  Milhaud’s  Creation  du  monde,  which  many  people 
leel  to  have  been  influenced  by  Gershw  in,  was  w  ritten  a  year  before  the  Khapfody  in  Blue  by  a  comiwser 
who  had  si)ent  years  in  Hraiil  and  wn)te  many  works  based  on  its  iwpular  music. 
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gift,  and  his  Cancionefi  de  Geishas  are  full  of  charm  and  ingenuity. 
Vianna  is  also  a  pianist  of  note  and  has  written  numerous  works  of 
jiower  and  originality  for  this  instrument.  But  the  most  promising 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  group,  the  composer  whose  work  is  marked  by  the 
greatest  power  and  the  most  dynamic  individuality  is  Camargo  Guar- 
nieri.  This  prolific  musician,  still  imder  thirty,  has  composed  almost 
every  type  of  music,  both  intimate  and  ambitious.  He  is  now  working 
on  an  opera  Pedro  Malazarie,  based  on  a  libretto  of  Mario  de  Andrade, 
and  much  may  be  expected  from  the  collaboration  of  these  leaders  of 
Sao  Paulo’s  musical  life.  Though  his  symphonic  and  chamber  music 
has  met  with  great  success,  Guarnieri’s  most  significant  work  to  date 
is  his  magnificent  sonata  for  the  violoncello,  in  which  his  great  creative 
gift  and  mastery  of  form  are  more  evident  than  in  any  other  of  his 
many  brilliant  works. 

In  the  Brazilian  capital,  the  centers  of  musical  activity  are  the 
National  Institute  of  Music,  in  which  generous  support  is  given  native 
composers  and  interpreters  by  its  director  Guilherme  de  Fontainha, 
and  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  Federal  District,  founded  by 
Kio’s  leading  creative  musicians,  Oscar  I^orenzo  Fernandez  and 
Francisco  Mignone.^  The  work  of  these  two  institutions,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  Villa-Lobos  (to  be  discussed  below),  has  made 
Kio,  the  most  beautiful  city  of  South  America,  also  its  leading  center 
in  the  creation  of  an  important  musical  nationalism. 

As  in  the  nineteenth  century  Brazil  gave  South  America  its  greatest 
composer,  in  the  person  of  Carlos  Gomes,  whose  operas  still  hold  the 
boards  in  the  leading  opera-houses  of  the  world, — so  in  the  twentieth 
century  it  has  given  South  America  its  one  great  genius  among  living 
composers  today:  Heitor  Villa-Lobos.  This  musical  giant  is  the  most 
significant  American  composer  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  has 
almost  single-handed  carried  Brazilian  music  nearer  the  goal  of  a  new 
expression  for  a  new  land  than  the  music  of  any  other  American 
republic.®  His  work  has  been  performed  in  the  United  States  by  our 
finest  orchestras  and  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  of  New  York;  Martha 
Graham  has  used  his  music  for  her  dance  creations;  his  works  have 
appeared  repeatedly  on  the  programs  of  the  most  distinguished 
recitalists  who  have  toured  our  country.  In  Europe  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  resourceful  and  vital  composers  of  modern  times, 
and  his  works  have  been  applauded  in  every  large  city  on  the  con¬ 
tinent;  in  Paris  in  1927  two  important  festivals  employing  the  talents 
of  world-renowed  interpreters  were  devoted  exclusively  to  his  music. 

<  For  notices  regardini;  these  eminent  composers  and  their  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Wilkes,  Allende,  Corrta 
de  Azevedo,  Castro,  Casella,  and  others,  consult  the  Boletin  lalinoamericano  de  mvfica,  I,  (Montevideo, 
1935),  pp.  265-282. 

*  The  valuable  work  along  these  lines  of  Luciano  Oallet  (1893-1931)  was  of  great  importance  fur  Brazil. 
The  untimely  death  of  this  young  compatriot  of  Villa-Lobos  robbed  Brazil  of  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
bard-working  of  the  founders  of  her  nationalistic  musical  school. 
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The  index  of  Villa-Lobos’  published  work  is  truly  amazing  in  bulk  and 
in  the  number  of  different  genres  represented.  In  addition  to  four 
symphonies,  four  string-quartets,  several  symphonic  poems,  fourteen 
ehoros,*  three  sonatas,  his  compositions  for  voice  and  for  piano 
exceed  two  hundred.  Villa-Lobos  spent  years  traveling  through  the 
most  remote  districts  of  Brazil  in  the  serious  study  of  its  folklore; 
the  spiritual  expressions  of  his  people  became  so  integral  a  part  of 
him  that  his  music  offers  the  most  complete  picture  imaginable  of  his 
native  land.  Himself  a  great  conductor,  he  knows  better  than  any 
other  living  American  the  sonorous  potentialities  of  the  modern 
orchestra.  And  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  out  new  tonal  effects 
from  stringed  instruments  in  his  chamber  music.  In  commenting 
on  the  recent  recording  of  his  Brazilian  Quartet,  Frank  Black  writes 
that  its  sonorities  “are  richer  than  I  have  ever  heard  from  any  quartet 
writing.”^  In  Europe  he  contributed  to  the  evolution  of  new  musical 
idioms  and  carried  experimentation  on  (especially  in  the  ehoros) 
where  Strawinsky  left  off.  Though  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary 
and  “modern”  of  American  composers,  his  artistic  integrity  has 
prevented  his  exploiting  the  sensational  aspects  of  modernism  in  his 
work. 

Five  years  ago  Villa-Lobos  returned  to  Brazil,  and  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  has  done  practically  no  composing.  He  has  lavished 
prodigally  his  dynamic  energy  on  the  cause  of  elevating  the  cultural 
level  of  the  Brazilian  public  in  general  and  that  of  the  Brazilian  school- 
children  in  particular.  He  has  rearranged  the  great  music  of  the 
western  world,  from  the  days  of  the  early  Italians  to  our  own  times, 
for  choral  work.  He  feels  that  the  child  can  best  learn  to  love  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  Brahms  by  singing  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  sights 
imaginable  to  watch  and  hear  a  group  of  hundreds  of  Brazilian  school- 
children  singing  his  arrangement  for  six  voices  of  a  great  orchestral 
score.  As  if  by  magic  Villa-Lobos  achieves  magnificent  results  from 
these  children,  and  one  can  realize  what  such  training  will  mean  to 
them  when  they  are  grown  and  the  great  music  of  the  world  has 
become  part  of  them. 

Though  he  has  often  conducted  performances  of  his  work,  since 
returning  to  Brazil,  he  never  talks  of  his  accomplishment  as  one  of 
the  world’s  great  composers;  all  his  interest  is  now  concentrated  on  his 
new  life,  disinterestedly  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  sound  musical 

•  The  program-notes  to  the  Villa-Lobos  festivals  in  Paris  (1927)  give  the  following  definition  of  the  ch6ro/i; 
“Le  ehoros  repr^sente  une  nouvelle  forme  de  comirasition  musicale,  dans  laquelle  sont  syntb^tisto  les 
diffiirentes  modalit^s  de  la  musique  br^silienne,  indienne  et  populaire  ayant  pour  principaux  ^l^ments  le 
Rhythme  et  n'importe  quelle  M^lodie  typique  de  caraetdre  populaire,  qui  apparalt  de  temps  k  autre  aeci- 
dentellement,  toujours  transform6e  selon  la  personnalit^  de  I'auteur.  Les  procid^s  harmoniques  sont,  eux 
aussi,  pres(|ue  une  stylisation  complete  de  I'original.  I.e  mot  Sfrfnade  pent  donner  une  idfe  approximative 
de  la  signification  du  Choros  et  de  la  Seresta.”  (The  sereita  is  to  be  sung.) 

’  Ftquire,  April,  1936  (Record-review  section).  The  recording  reviewed  is  that  of  the  Carioca  Quartet, 
Victor  11212/3. 
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education  in  his  homeland.  His  oolleap:ues  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
his  having  stopped  composing,  and  hope  for  Brazil’s  sake  that  he  will 
return  to  his  foniier  work.  It  does  not  seem  to  suggest  itself  to  them 
that  perhaps  Villa-Lohos  feels  that  composers  have  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  developing  “modern”  music  along  the  lines  of  experi¬ 
mentation  which  they  had  been  following,  and  that  he  may  prefer 
to  stop  composing  for  the  time  being,  rather  than  he  a  part  of  the 
turning-back  to  eighteenth-century  music  which  has  brought  neo¬ 
classic  pastiches  even  from  such  masters  as  Strawinsky  and  Hindemith. 
Of  Strawinsky,  R.  D.  Darrell  has  recently  written,  “To  us  Stra¬ 
winsky ’s  restless  search  has  been  that  of  Santayana’s  artist  who  in  a 
barbarous  period  will  have  to  shout  in  a  storm,  hut  finding  the  inevi¬ 
table  limit  to  sheer  vehemence,  will  seek  to  lift  experience  out  of  the 
discord  and  confusion  in  which  a  chaotic  age  has  plunged  it.”  *  Villa- 
Dihos’s  efforts  “to  lift  experience  out  of  the  discord  and  confusion 
in  which  a  chaotic  age  has  plunged  it”  have  taken  form  in  his  program 
of  educating  his  young  countrymen  to  the  enjoyment  of  finer  things; 
perhaps  this  will  prove  more  fruitfid  in  the  long  run  than  Strawinsky’s 
neo-classicism.  In  all  events,  his  jmblished  work  has  already  won 
him  an  enviable  place  among  the  creators  of  modern  music. 

The  problems  of  the  Latin  American  composer  in  evolving  an 
authentic  and  independent  music  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  confronting  such  figures  as  C'harles  Ives,  C'harles  Seeger,  Roy 
Harris,  Henry  Cowell,  and  Carl  Ruggles  in  our  country  who  arc  intent 
upon  creating  an  American  music  with  a  minimum  of  European 
influence.  It  is  true  that  the  Latin  Americans  can  count  as  advan¬ 
tages  a  far  greater  variety  of  thematic,  hannonic,  and  rhythmic 
resources  in  the  folk  music  of  their  past  and  present.  But  the  main 
problem  for  the  composers  of  both  continents  remains  the  achievement 
of  a  musical  idiom  which  shall  be  distinctly  American.  The  very 
wealth  of  inherited  resources  may  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Latin 
American  composer,  if  he  does  not  have  the  training  and  the  gift  to 
integrate  these  resources  into  an  expression  which  will  be  at  once 
unmistakably  American  and  unmistakably  his  own. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  the  Latin  American  composer  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  is  to  realize  his  aim  “to  attain  a  production  thoroughly 
American  in  its  substance,  entirely  apart  from  European  art.”®  Yet 
too  many  of  the  Latin  Americans  have  abandoned  the  dilutions  of 
(  ’hojiin  and  Liszt  concocted  by  a  Ricardo  Castro,  only  to  concur  in  the 
error  of  aping  the  impressionistic  subtleties  of  Debussy  and  Ravel. 
Ami  the  return  to  neo-classicism  of  such  great  figures  as  Strawinsky 

•  In  the  Oramophone  Shop  Encyclopatdia  of  Recorded  Music,  New  York,  1936,  p.  463. 

*  .\rna>lco  Hol<l&n,  “The  Artistic  Position  of  the  American  Composer,"  Composers  on  American  Music, 
I.  c.,  p.  17.?. 
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has  set  the  vogue  for  saying  in  the  most  complimentary  tones  that  a 
contemporary  composer  sounds  “like”  some  exalted  figure  of  the 
eighteenth-century.  It  should  certainly  be  no  particular  compliment 
to  say  that  a  contemporary  composer  sounds  “like”  another,  earlier 
composer,  great  as  he  may  have  been;  Strawinsky  himself,  however,  is 
proud  that  his  concertos  are  “like”  Bach  and  Mozart.  It  is  de¬ 
plorable  that  the  modern  attitude  that  the  music  of  an  earlier  age 
should  be  better  than  that  of  our  own  has  been  exploited  by  critics 
and  fostereil  by  many  composers  themselves.  This  has  made  it 
possible  for  Constant  Lambert  to  say  with  complete  justification  that 
“today  every  composer’s  overcoat  has  its  corresponding  hook  in  the 
cloakroom  of  the  past.”  No  one  need  commit  the  folly  of  denying 
the  glories  of  the  past  in  affirming  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  a 
composer  desirous  of  creating  a  new  music  is  to  be  himself.  And  yet 
one  hears  people  on  all  sides  paying  Fabini  the  “compliment”  of  stat¬ 
ing  that  in  his  symphonic  poems  he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to 
duplicate  the  textures  of  a  Debussy  and  tbe  orchestral  color  and  sonor¬ 
ity  of  a  Richard  Strauss.  Or  jieople  will  say  that  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  last  movement  of  Juan  Carlos  Paz’s  second  concerto  is 
that  its  pages  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Scarlatti  and  Vivaldi. 
The  assumptions  upon  which  their  praise  is  based  are  sadly  inadequate. 
That  kind  of  praise  cannot  please  Fabini,  whose  major  gift  is  evoking 
tile  atmosphere  peculiar  to  the  sloping  hills  of  I’ruguay,  or  Paz,  who 
jireserves  a  classic  line  without  sacrificing  the  integrity  of  his  own 
personal  idiom.  Critics  and  the  public  should  stop  measuring  American 
music  by  European  yardsticks.  What  is  important  is  the  success  of 
Latin  American  composers  in  writing  music  that  achieves  their  aim 
to  develop  their  own  idiom.  They  should  be  understood  and  sup- 
ported.  They  are  the  founders  of  an  authentic  music  for  the  new 
world. 

These  composers  have  other  temjitations  as  serious  as  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  approval  often  accorded  successful  imitations  of  con¬ 
secrated  classicists  and  impressionists.  Many  of  these  composers 
have  a  decided  gift  for  improvisation  and  are  inclined  to  weave  together 
the  exotically  beautiful  folk  themes  at  their  disposal  in  a  loosely  con¬ 
structed  formal  scheme,  hoping  that  the  novelty  of  the  music  itself 
will  make  up  for  their  lack  of  that  mastery  of  form  which  can  be 
attained  only  by  disciplined  labor  and  severe  self-criticism.  And  tbe 
nature  of  the  materials  with  which  they  work  often  tempts  them  to 
exploit  the  exoticism  and  primitivism  of  these  materials  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  facilely  achieved  sensational  effect.  These  .exotic  and  primi¬ 
tive  materials  can  be  truly  effective  only  when  they  are  useil  creatively 
and  worked  skilfully  into  a  well-balanced,  organically  constructed 
score. 

Conslanl  I.niiilK'rt,  Mimic  Ifii!,  Now  York,  IUS4,  p.  tiT. 
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The  problem  of  the  evolution  and  crystallization  of  an  adequate 
American  form  (or  forms)  is  naturally  a  crucial  one,  but  in  the  hands 
of  truly  creative  musicians  should  not  be  impossible.  Certain  indis¬ 
pensable  European  forms  will  naturally  be  carried  on  and  developed 
to  suit  the  expressive  necessities  of  the  new  musical  themes  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course  the  sonata  and  the  symphony  can  be  written  by 
Latin  Americans,  and  the  success  of  Villa-Lobos  and  C'havez  with 
such  forms  has  proved  that  such  types  of  absolute  music  have  an 
irrefutable  place  in  a  new  world  with  a  music  of  its  own.  The  bal¬ 
lets  of  these  two  composers  and  those  of  Roldan,  and  the  symphonic 
poems  and  symphonic  suites  of  Fabini,  Lorenzo  Fernandez,  Allende, 
and  Juan  Carlos  Paz  have  shown  such  forms  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  character  of  their  music.  But  such  forms  as  the  rhapsody  and 
variations  are  dead  the  world  over  and  are  especially  undesirable  as 
vehicles  for  the  Latin  American  composer,  as  they  require  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  working-over  and  tying-together  of  native  themes  and  afford 
him  a  tempting  opportunity  for  mere  technical  brilliance  and  easily 
achieved  local  color.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  new  content  of 
Latin  American  music  should  not  determine  the  creation  of  new  forms 
for  its  expression.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  has  always  been,  in  music 
as  well  as  in  literature,  that  when  the  artist  has  something  genuinely 
new  to  say  which  he  feels  can  not  be  expressed  through  contemporary 
forms,  he  creates  and  develops  a  new  form.  This  is  amply  iUustratetl 
in  the  work  of  Villa-Lobos.  In  order  to  write  music  which  he  felt 
would  be  truly  Brazilian,  he  had  to  create  an  entirely  new  vehicle, 
the  choros;  in  this  form  he  wrote  fourteen  of  his  most  powerful  and 
original  works. 

Problems  of  a  more  practical  sort  also  confront  the  Latin  American 
composer.  These  problems  are,  briefly:  How  is  he  to  get  his  music 
before  the  public?  Through  what  channels  may  he  discuss  problems 
concerning  the  creation  of  an  authentic  music  for  a  new'  world  with 
composers  thousands  of  miles  away?  Who  is  to  teach  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  their  own  composers?  Upon  whose 
aid  may  he  count  in  having  his  work  published  and  circulated?  To 
help  composers  solve  these  problems  Professor  Francisco  Curt  Lange 
has  organized  a  movement  of  inestimable  importance  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  a  worthy  American  art:  Americanismo  musical.  In  less  than 
two  years  Professor  Lange,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  composers 
themselves,  has  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Boletin  latino- 
americano  de  musica.  These  volumes  and  the  work  of  Professor 
Lange  represented  in  their  publication  are  beyond  doubt  the  most 
significant  contribution  yet  made  to  the  advancement  of  American 
music.  Exclusive  of  the  musical  supplement,  these  volumes  contain 
over  750  pages  of  material  vitally  important  to  anyone  interested  in 
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the  evolution  of  American  music.  With  truly  apostolic  zeal  Professor 
Laufje  has  set  about  organizing  Latin  American  composers  and  getting 
their  music  “on  the  map.” 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Latin  American  writers  of  one  republic 
arc  not  well  acquainted  with  the  literary  production  of  their  colleagues 
in  other  parts  of  Latin  America.  The  great  distances  between  the 
various  centere  of  culture;  lack  of  organized  publicity;  the  proverbial 
indolence  and  indifference  of  Latin  American  publishers  and  book- 
dealers;  and  an  inborn  disdain  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  the 
jiroduct  of  artists  at  home — all  these  things  have  presented  in  the 
past  unsurmountable  difficulties  even  to  the  best  writers  of  the  Latin 
.\merican  republics  in  presenting  their  work  to  the  largest  public 
possible.  Such  difficulties  have  been  even  more  keenly  felt  by  the 
composers.  Writers  have  been  somewhat  favored  by  the  fact  that 
works  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  are  somewhat  more  accessible  to  the 
reading  public  at  home;  and  yet,  until  recently,  Latin  Americans 
read  tiooks  by  native  authors  only  when  they  could  find  no  convenient 
translation  of  European  works,  regardless  of  their  merit.  Since 
music  presents  no  language  barrier,  Latin  Americans  could  easily 
understand  European  music,  and  heretofore  have  been  pleased  to 
applaud  only  European  works  and  pastiches  of  such  works  composed 
for  these  victims  of  snobismo  by  Latin  American  composers  who  ig¬ 
nored  tlie  musical  traditions  of  tlieir  homelands  in  a  childishly  futile 
attempt  to  write  what  tliey  called  musica  vtiirersal.  The  apathetic 
attitude  of  tlie  natives  toward  all  conscientious  Latin  American 
expression  was  not  helped  by  the  large  immigration  of  Europeans 
loath  to  break  the  bond  with  their  homeland  and  slow  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  traditions  of  their  new  neighbors.  For  these 
immigrants,  as  for  tlie  majority  of  tlie  natives  themselves,  Latin 
.\nierican  music  was  at  best  a  collection  of  seiluctive  tangos  and  an 
occasional  catchy  tune.  For  serious  music  they  felt  that  one  must 
turn  to  Europe.  And  if  a  native  composer  was  to  succeed,  let  him  be 
as  “European”  as  possible. 

It  is  to  attempt  to  cure  Latin  Americans  of  this  juvenile  snobismo 
and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  admirable  efforts  of  their  own 
countrjunen  to  evolve  a  new  and  authentic  music,  that  Professor 
laiiige  has  founded  his  movement  Americanismo  musical.  That  he 
has  been  able  to  inaugurate  so  significant  a  movement  in  Montevideo, 
a  city  generally  apathetic  toward  Latin  American  art,  is  a  testimony 
to  Ids  unflagging  courage  and  his  great  talent  for  organization.  In 
the  face  of  discouragement  and  misunderstanding,  by  dint  of  tireless 
effort  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  new  cause,  he  has  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  vital  interest  in  the  study  of  this  truly  American 
music.  Professor  Lange  is  the  ideal  man  for  his  position:  a  phi¬ 
losopher  by  nature  and  by  training,  he  possesses  in  addition  to  a  sound 
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musical  education  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  ethnic  and  socio¬ 
logical  problems  of  all  Latin  America.  His  Bulletins  offer  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  new  music  an  organ  for  the  publication  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  study  of  its  development,  and  the  corresponding  musical 
supplements  offer  them  a  place  to  publish  their  representative  work. 
These  Bulletins  are  indispensable  tools  for  the  study  of  contemporary 
American  music,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  their  publication  has 
been  welcomed  at  home  and  in  Europe  gives  evidence  that  readers 
throughout  the  western  world  are  intensely  interested  in  Latin 
\merican  composers  and  their  problems. 

Two  other  publications  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  Latin  American 
music  are  the  Revi-sta  brasileira  de  tnumca,  a  quarterly  published  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  under 
the  capable  editorship  of  Luis-Heitor  Correa  de  Azevedo,  and  the 
Rei'ista  de  arte,  published  si.x  times  a  year  by  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  under  the  supervision  of  Domingo  Santa 
Cruz.  The  former  offers  an  index  to  outstanding  musical  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  day  in  Brazil  and  contains,  in  addition  to  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  musical  interest,  valuable  studies  by  Correa  de  Azevedo  on  early 
Brazilian  composers.  The  Rerista  de  arte  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  important  art  magazine  in  South  America  and  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  of  similar  journals  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  With  every  issue  it  publishes  a  late  work  by  a  representative 
Chilean  composer.  Beginning  with  issues  devoted  to  the  art  of  Peru 
and  of  Argentina,  the  editors  have  undertaken  the  laudable  labor 
americanista  of  devoting  an  issue  apiece  to  the  discussion  of  art  and 
music  in  the  American  republics. 

With  the  aid  of  these  journals  and  Lange’s  Bulletin,  the  serious  study 
of  Latin  American  music  has  received  encouragement  and  prestige. 
The  work  of  such  musicologists  and  folklorists  as  Ponce  in  Mexico; 
Alejo  Carpentier  in  Cuba;  Emirto  Lima  in  Colombia;  Allende  and 
Isamitt  in  Chile;  Espoile,  Gallac,  Wilkes,  Giacobbe,  and  Gianneo  in 
Argentina;  Sas,  Raygada,  Salinas  Cossio,  and  Arrospide  de  la  Flor  in 
Peru;  Lange  in  Uruguay;  Correa  de  Azevedo,  Andrade,  Freitas  e 
Castro,  Dos  Santos,  and  Lozano  in  Brazil;  and  Paredes  and  Gonzalez 
Bravo  in  Bolivia,  has  begun  auspiciously  a  program  of  great  scope  and 
profundity  in  revealing  the  limitless  potentialities  of  Latin  American 
musical  materials. 

Although  the  task  has  been  well  begun,  the  road  ahead  is  full  of 
obstacles.  It  will  take  years  for  Americaniamo  musical  to  eradicate 
completely  the  supercilious  attitude  of  Latin  Americans  toward  the 
product  of  their  own  composers.  And  the  movement  has  not  received 
the  official  support  which  it  deserves.  Only  recently  Gastdn  Talamdn 
had  cause  to  complain  that  the  Municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  chose  a 
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^  performance  of  Der  Kosenkaralier  employing  only  German  singers  for  a 

fiesta  given  at  the  Teatro  Col6n  in  honor  of  visiting  authors  who  had 
come  to  the  Argentine  capital  for  the  fourteenth  international  congress 
‘  of  writers.  Talamdn  regretted  that  a  municipality  which  could  boast 

of  such  excellent  native  operas  as  those  of  Espoile,  Boero,  de  Rogatis, 
and  Casella,  had  chosen  to  assume  an  attitude  which  was  equivalent 
P  to  saying,  “Tenemos  dinero  y  nos  pagamos  el  lujo  de  contratar  grandes 

artistas  mundiales;  ahf  va  la  expresion  de  lo  que  podemos.”"  Petty 
politics  and  jealousies  retard  the  work  of  Lange  and  his  associates 
throughout  America.  The  puerile  attitude  tliat  it  is  “the  smart  thing 
to  do”  to  appreciate  the  art  of  consecrated  European  masters  to  the 
exclusion  of  promising  native  composers  lessens  the  effectiveness  of 
Lange’s  program.  But  the  courage  and  vision  of  such  men  as  Lange, 
Villa-Lobos,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Chfivez,  who  are  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  the  music  which  they  represent,  cannot  fail  to  win,  in  the  long  run, 
the  universal  approval  which  it  so  richly  deserves. 

To  exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the  accomplishment  of  Latin 
American  composers  to  date  does  no  service  to  their  cause.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  these  composers  are  in  the  early  stages  of  evolving 
a  musical  nationalism  possessing  an  authentic  independent  idiom. 
They  are  completely  aware  that  nationalism  in  music  has  no  purpose 
as  an  aim  in  itself.  But  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  they  have  declared 
their  independence  and  their  autonomy,  that  they  have  gone  beyond 
the  concocting  of  pastiches  of  European  masters.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  have  their  Glinkas  today.  Their  Strawinskys  and  Hindemiths 
may  come  later,  if  necessary.  Villa-Lobos  and  ChAvez  have  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  great  nationalist  and  to  create  music  which 
may  take  its  place  with  the  music  of  older  people.  Whatever  later 
developments  of  universal  significance  may  occur,  we  may  join  Latin 
Americans  in  being  grateful  that  solid  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
evolution  of  a  new  music  for  a  new  world.  iVnd  we  may  watch  this 
progress  with  additional  interest  because  we  are  witnessing,  not  an 
artificial  archaeological  reconstruction,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  art 
out  of  living  folklore. 

The  possibilities  of  the  new  music  of  the  Americas  as  an  aid  in 
bringing  about  a  real  Pan  Americanism  are  limitless.  The  composers 
of  both  Americas  share  a  common  goal  and  similar  problems.  The 
success  of  ChAvez  and  Paz  in  the  use  of  certain  of  our  musical  inven¬ 
tions  and  that  of  MacDonald’s  Rhnmba  Symjyhony  suggest  that  com¬ 
posers  of  the  two  Americas  have  something  to  give  each  other.  Lange’s 
Americanismo  musical  is  being  expanded  to  include  both  Americas, 
and  already  numerous  articles  on  musical  life  in  the  United  States  have 
appeared  in  his  Bulletins.  An  early  number  of  the  Recista  de  arte  is 

"  See  Kotolrot  for  September,  1936,  p.  118. 
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to  be  devoted  entirely  to  articles  by  our  artists  and  musicians  on 
artistic  activities  in  the  United  States.  Our  relations  with  such  figures 
as  Chavez,  Garcia  Caturla,  and  Rolddn  are  verj’  close,  and  the  jier- 
forinances  of  their  works  by  the  Pan  American  Association  in  foreign 
capitals  have  stressed  the  importance  of  their  contribution  to  a  music 
truly  *Vmerican.  It  is  significant  that  such  works  as  Henry  Cowell’s 
American  Composers  on  American  Music  contain  articles  by  these  three 
Latin  Americans,  and  that  in  Paul  Rosenfeld’s  .In  Hour  tvith  American 
Music  an  important  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  Chavez.  Pre¬ 
senting  no  language  barriers,  music  may  be  the  most  important  force 
in  bringing  the  two  Americas  closer  together. 


1 
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HOUSING  DEVELOPMENTS 
FOR  WORKERS  IN  CHILE 

JLiIE  Compulsory  Social  Security  Administration  of  Chile  fjave 
special  attention  to  low-cost  housinfj  for  workers  durinjr  the  year 
July  1,  1935-June  30,  1930,  according  to  information  recently  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  Senor  Alberto  Bustos.  The 
general  program  was  approved  on  April  12,  1935,  and  the  Division  of 
Architecture  of  the  Administration  immediately  began  to  put  the 
plans  into  execution.  The  work  of  transforming  and  adapting  the 
many  lots  and  properties  aequired  in  various  cities  has  been  carried  out, 
in  addition  to  much  new  construction.  The  entire  program  of  rural 
services,  which  included  the  construction  of  rural  medical  stations  at 
the  request  of  local  medical  authorities,  is  now  in  operation.  Sani¬ 
tariums  have  also  been  built;  of  these  the  Center  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Tubercidosis  Patients  in  “Maitenes,”  Talca,  and  the  Sanitarium 
“Laeunec”  in  San  Jose  de  Maipo-Santiago,  have  already  begun  to 
function. 

Five  hundred  houses,  begun  March  15,  1935,  have  been  built  in  the 
Franco”  development  in  the  Quinta  Nonnal  Park  in  Santiago. 
Although  all  the  city  services  are  not  yet  available,  the  water  de¬ 
partment  has  begun  to  install  water  and  sewage  systems.  Fifty 
of  the  houses,  provided  with  drinking  water,  electric  light,  and  tem¬ 
porary  cesspools,  are  already  being  lived  in. 

A  warehouse,  using  the  plans  of  two  standard  dwellings,  has  been 
built  so  that  it  may  he  transfonned  into  residences  as  soon  as  the 
buildings  for  social  services  (cooperative  stores,  workshops,  medical 
and  welfare  centers,  workingmen’s  club,  and  athletic  fields)  have  been 
completed. 

The  inner  and  outer  walls  of  all  the  500  houses  are  of  brick  bonded 
hy  mortar  cement;  the  foundations,  of  concrete;  the  ties  and  lintels,  of 
reinforced  cement;  trimmings,  beams,  and  rafters,  of  oak;  and  the 
roofs,  of  cement  or  clay  tiles;  doors,  windows,  and  casings,  of  raule  (a 
varietj'  of  beech);  and  the  fioors,  of  raule,  laurel,  and  coigue,  a  native 
wood.  Each  kitchen  has  an  inexpensive  stove,  work  table,  shelves, 
and  metal  food  cupboard. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  additional  houses  are  yet  to  Be  built  in  this 
same  locality,  and,  moreover,  if  all  available  land  were  used,  there 
would  be  room  for  200  more  similar  houses,  as  well  as  apartment 
houses  with  an  approximate  capacity  of  250  families. 
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OKNERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  UOI  SIXO  DEVELOPMENT  “LO  FRANCO”,  SANTIAOO,  CHILE. 

The  Compulsory  Social  Security  Administration  plans  to  add  362  more  houses  similar  to  the  500  already 
built,  as  well  as  apartment  bouses  for  250  families. 


The  San  Eugenio  Apartments,  in  Santiago,  consist  of  four  buildings 
each  four  stories  high.  Their  total  capacity  is  192  apartments  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  with  hath  and  kitchen.  Three  of  these 
were  completed  and  in  use  when  the  information  was  sent,  and  the 
fourth  was  to  have  been  finished  in  August.  These  apartments, 
when  completed,  will  have  gardens  in  the  patios,  public  baths,  a 
common  laundry,  and  a  school  for  100  pupils. 

Every  apartment  has  drinking  water,  drainage,  electric  light,  and 
gas.  Each  kitchen  has  a  gas  stove  and  every  building  a  garbage 
container,  while  in  one,  an  incinerator  is  being  tried. 

In  “21  de  Mayo,”  a  development  in  Antofagasta,  50  houses,  of  three 
different  types,  have  been  built  on  land  acipiired  from  the  munici¬ 
pality.  Each  house  is  on  a  lot  containing  approximately  1 ,300  sipiare 
feet.  The  inner  and  outer  walls  are  of  stucco  blocks;  the  woodwork  is 
mostly  of  oak;  the  roofs,  of  cement  tile;  the  doois  and  windows,  of 
raule;  and  the  inner  walls  are  plastered.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
drinking  water,  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  by  which  each  house  has 
its  own  reservoir  with  a  daily  capacity  of  58  gallons.  Sewage  and 
electric  light  systems  are  being  installed. 

In  “Ijota  Bajo,”  on  land  obtained  from  the  Lota  Mining  and  Iiulus- 
trial  Companj’,  2G2  one-  and  two-story  houses,  as  well  as  two  stores, 
are  being  built.  In  the  same  development  a  branch  of  the  C'ominilsory 
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Insurance  Administration  will  be  established  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  town,  and  a  workers’  club,  which  will  include  a  school  for 
240  children,  a  gymnasium,  a  restaurant,  and  44  bachelor  apartments. 

Tn  the  “Teja”  development,  on  Teja  Island,  Valdivia,  52  houses  have 
been  begun.  These  are  of  three  types  and  are  one  and  two  stories  high. 
In  this  case  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  sewage  system  to  the 
Vahlivia  River  and  carry  water  mains  fi-om  across  the  river,  as  the 
local  water  supply  is  insufficient  for  normal  needs.  Each  house  will 
have  2,590  scpiare  feet  of  land. 

The  houses  are  built  on  concrete  and  stone  foundations;  both  inner 
and  outer  walls  and  the  woodwork  are  of  oak  and  laurel;  the  walls  are 


WORKERS’  HOUSES  IN  CHILE. 


street  in  “Lo  Franco”,  which  was  begun  in  March  1935  and  now  contains  500  dwellings.  Lower: 
Interior  of  a  house  in  “Lo  Franco”,  showing  dining  room  and  bedroom. 
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CENTRAL  BUILDING  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  “TEJA”,  IN  VALDmA. 

Architect's  drawings  of  the  community  center,  which  will  contain  a  cooperative  store,  a  medical  station, 
a  social  worker’s  office,  and  an  assembly  hall. 


finished  in  the  same  wood;  the  roofs  are  of  oak  or  larch  shingles;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  are  of  raule. 

Plans  have  been  studied  for  constructing  there  a  small  group  of 
buildings  to  house  a  cooperative  store,  a  medical  station,  a  social  work¬ 
er’s  office,  and  a  hall  to  be  used  both  as  a  gymnasium  and  an  audi¬ 
torium,  capable  of  seating  100  people. 

In  Tome  (Province  of  Concepci6n),on  land  belonging  to  the  National 
Cloth  Manufacturing  Company  of  Tome,  70  houses  of  two  types  have 
been  built,  and  work  has  been  begun  on  6  more  houses,  a  store,  and  a 
house  for  the  social  worker.  The  cultural  center,  a  large  building 
which  includes  a  gymnasium,  showers,  billiard  rooms,  a  library,  etc., 
was  to  have  been  completed  by  October. 

For  the  Sugar  Refinery  at  Vina  del  Mar,  the  Compulsory  Insurance 
Administration  will  build  the  “Grau”  community,  which  will  consist 
of  178  houses,  a  group  of  bachelor  apartments,  and  a  kindergarten. 
Architects’  plans  and  other  studies  for  this  development  will  be  selected 
from  works  submitted  in  a  competition  open  to  Chilean  architects. 

The  Compulsory  Insurance  Administration  will  invest  1,400,000 
pesos  in  the  construction  of  88  houses  of  three  types  at  the  Talcahuano 
Naval  Station. 

There  are  three  other  large  workers’  housing  developments  in 
Santiago — “Lo  Vuldivieso,”  “La  Lengua,”  and  “Ochogavia.”  For 
“Ix)  Valdivieso,”  in  the  Nuiioa  section  of  the  city,  573  acres  have 
been  set  aside,  15  or  16  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  workers’  houses. 
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For  the  other  two  developments,  hoth  in  San  Mignel,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  and  which  together  cover  an  area  of  215  acres,  1,800 
houses  will  he  huilt.  The  plan  for  the  last  development  was  selected 
from  a  competition  open  to  all  Chilean  architects.  The  Compulsorj’ 
Insurance  Administration  has  appropriated  7,500,000  pesos  to  supply 
])otable  water  to  these  three  developments  and  has  set  next  March 
for  beginning  construction. 


THE  S.^^N  EUGENIO  AP.\RTMENTS,  S.\NTIAGO. 
lo  this  group  ot  four  buildings  there  are  192  apartments  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  bath,  and  kitchen. 
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A  TYPICAL  HOI  SE  IX  "LA  LEOl'A”.  SAXTIAdO. 


Architeft’s  <lra»  inns  for  one  type  of  workers’  houses  to  be  built  in  the  development  "La  lyeKua”,  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  Chilean  oaiatal. 


A  small  development  of  95  houses  in  San  Mifiuel,  to  be  called 
“Matarifes,”  has  also  been  consideretl.  Likewise  the  Administration 
has  obtained  a  lO-acre  lot  in  Valdivia  and  will  construct  aiiproximately 
100  houses.  In  Osorno  it  has  obtained  37  acres  at  the  head  of  the 
roads  to  Puyehue  and  Gancura  and  is  planning  to  build  the  develop¬ 
ment  “C'.  S.  with  215  houses. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  a  group  of  apartment  houses  for 
workers,  to  he  known  as  the  Grupo  “Central  de  I.d'che,”  which  will 
he  built  in  Santiago.  The  plans  will  probably  include  buildings  for 
public  baths,  a  restaurant,  and  bachelors’  (piarters.  A  theater — 
not  built  with  C'ompulsory  Insurance  money — will  complete  this 
development. 
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A  VISIT  TO  HAITI’S  HISTORIC  RUINS: 
SANS  SOUCI  AND  THE  CITADEL 

RONALD  STLJART  KAIN 
‘‘ChRISTOPHE’S  CITADEL!” 

From  the  deck  of  the  trim  steamer  anclmred  in  Cap  Haitien’s  placid 
harbor,  our  guide  pointed  to  the  destination  of  the  day’s  excursion — 
the  famous  fortress  built  a  century  and  a  (juarter  ago  by  the  iron- 
willed  negro  ex-slave  who  made  himself  king  and  dictator  of  all 
northern  Haiti. 

Some  15  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  crowning  the  highest  summit 
of  a  rugged  mountain  range,  the  massive  structure  thrust  its  hulk 
aggressively  into  the  haze-hlue  morning  sky.  Seeming  inaccessibility 
enhanced  the  sense  of  impregnable  strength  and  menacing  power  con¬ 
veyed  by  sheer  walls,  great  bastions,  and  beetling  turrets.  The 
Citadel’s  hold  outlines  stirred  the  imagination  as  effectively  as  the 
stern  but  glamorous  figure  of  its  huihler  dominates  the  turbulent 
history  of  the  Republic.  They  spoke  eloquently  of  the  desperate  fear 
of  enslavement  that  gave  them  form  and  shape. 

In  1802  when  Napoleon’s  general,  Leclerc,  arrived  off  Cap  Ilaitien 
(then  Cap  Frangais)  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  subjugate  the 
rebellious  inhabitants,  Henri  Christophe  burned  the  city  and  carried 
on  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  invadei’s  from  the  very  mountains  on 
which  we  gazed.  Two  years  later,  after  disease  and  native  resistance 
had  vanquished  Leclerc’s  forces,  Christophe  commenced  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Citadel  in  anticipation  of  another  French  invasion.  The 
site  was  admirably  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Completed  in  1817,  the 
great  stronghold  flung  a  visible,  defiant  challenge  to  every  foreign  ship 
tliat  entered  Cap  Haitien’s  distant  harbor.  Its  strength  and  strategic 
position  were  undoubtedly  among  the  reasons  why  Louis  XVHl 
subsecpiently  abandoned  plans  for  restoring  French  rule  in  Haiti. 

Eager  for  a  closer  inspection,  we  hurried  ashore  in  a  ctistoms  launch. 
.V  waiting  automobile  took  us  cautiou.sly  through  Caj)  Haitien’s  in¬ 
teresting  but  narrow  streets,  lined  with  low  yellowish-brown  brick 
and  clay  houses,  and  then  sped  across  the  ever-absorbing  Haitian 
countryside  to  the  village  of  Milot.  There  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
crowned  by  the  C’itadel,  our  sightseeing  began  in  earnest. 

Milot,  with  its  fascinating  remnants  of  the  Palace  of  Sans  Souci,  the 
reconstructed  chapel  of  King  ('hristo|)he,  the  thatched  huts  of  the 
village,  and  the  encircling  mountains,  is  itself  a  tourist  attraction  of 
high  merit.  Sans  Souci,  said  to  have  been  nuxleled  after  tlie  palace 
of  Frederick  the  (Ireat,  was  the  most  magnificient  of  fifteen  splendid 
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Pbotocrmph  bv  the  Iteperimenl  of  Public  Worke,  Haiti. 


SANS  SOl’CI. 


Near  the  village  of  Milot  stands  the  ruined  (nlaoe  of  Christophe,  who  ruled  over  northern  Uaiti  from  1811  to 
1820.  Upiier;  The  royal  jtalaoe  as  it  is  thought  to  have  apiteared  during  the  reign  of  Christophe.  Lower 
The  ruins  today,  which  yet  give  the  visitor  a  vivid  sense  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  his  court. 
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palaces  erected  by  Christophe.  Today  there  is  little  trace  of  its 
lavish  decorations  and  sumptuous  furnishings.  A  century  and  a 
(juarter  of  neglect  and  the  great  earthquake  of  1842  have  reduced  it 
to  ruins,  but  have  not  destroyed  the  delicate  feminine  grace  and 
beauty  of  its  general  outlines.  From  behind  a  striking  series  of  ap- 
proacli  steps,  its  imposing  walls  and  classic  columns  confront  the 
crude  huts  of  the  village  with  conscious  and  arrogant  superiority. 

ox  THE  TRAIL  TO  THE 
CITADEL. 


Court«ny  of  th«  ColombUn  StMinship  Company. 

Milot  offered  much  more  of  interest,  but  our  main  objective  was 
the  Citadel,  and  our  time  was  short.  Mounting  small  native  horses 
that  awaited  us,  we  commenced  the  four-and-one-half  mile  ascent  to 
the  3,000-foot  summit  of  Bonnet-it-rEveque,  as  the  mountain  topped 
by  the  fortress  is  called.  The  ruins  of  Sans  Souci  were  soon  left 
behind.  The  wiry  little  horses,  each  urged  on  by  a  bare-footed  native 
boy  following  close  behind  with  a  switch,  carried  us  at  a  good  pace 
up  the  steep  zig-zag  path. 
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Tropical  verdure  of  never-failing:  variety  and  interest  enveloped  us, 
walling:  out  all  thougjhts  of  the  outside  world.  The  ever-present 
banana  trees,  with  their  g:raceful  fronds;  bamboos;  mangoes,  laden 
with  large  green  fruit;  coffee  bushes;  breadfruit,  avocado,  calabash, 
guava,  coconut,  orange  and  lime  trees;  gorgeous  flowers;  strange  birds, 
all  added  to  the  charm  of  the  Haitian  forest. 

From  time  to  time  the  path  emerged  into  small  clearings  or  grass- 
covered  hillsides,  affording  views  of  rugged  mountain  peaks,  steep 
ravines  and  occasionally  more  level  park-like  spaces.  We  passed 
many  peasant  huts,  with  their  brown  clay  walls,  thatched  roofs,  and 
cheerful  piccaninnies  waving  friendly  greetings.  A  ragged  peasant 
offered  golden-yellow  bananas  and  huge  green-skinned  coconuts  for 
sale.  With  his  machete  he  slashed  a  hole  in  a  coconut  and  offered 
the  thirsty  riders  a  drink  of  the  slightly  acid  milk.  An  occasional 
barefoot,  straight-backed  woman  strode  by  en  route  to  the  market  at 
Milot,  with  a  heavily-laden  basket  expertly  balanced  on  her  head. 
We  felt  close  to  the  heart  of  Haiti. 

And  now  the  first  view  of  the  Citadel  that  we  had  obtained  since 
leaving  Cap  Haitien  confronted  us  through  an  opening  in  the  trees. 
Still  a  mile  and  a  half  above  us,  the  great  walls  rose  like  tf.e  rounded 
prow  of  a  gigantic  ship.  The  trail  grew  steeper.  Foliage  became  less 
dense.  From  the  open  rock-strewn  mountain  side  we  enjoyed  ever- 
changing  views  of  a  glorious  panamora.  Above  us  the  walls,  bastions 
and  turrets  of  the  Citadel  assumed  ever  more  formidable  proportions, 
dwarfing  man  and  horse. 

A  final  scramble  up  the  rocky  path  brought  our  sweating,  puffing 
horses  to  the  base  of  the  fortress’s  walls.  One  of  the  New  World’s 
most  noteworthy  monuments  towered  above  us.  Stupendous  as  is 
the  size  of  the  Citadel,  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence  displayed  in  its  architectural  plan  and  for  the  technical  perfection 
of  its  construction.  Our  guide,  plied  with  eager  c[uestions,  said  that 
the  plans  were  drawn  to  Christophe’s  specifications  by  negro  or  mulatto 
engineers  trained  in  the  armies  of  the  first  French  Kepublic  and  of 
Napoleon.  All  the  materials,  eejuipment  and  supplies  for  the  great 
structure,  including  nearly  400  large  cannon  of  French,  English  and 
Spanish  manufacture,  were  dragged  by  hand  to  the  summit  of  this 
almost  inaccessible  peak.  About  200,000  former  slaves  were  con¬ 
scripted  by  Christophe  for  the  task,  and  it  is  said  that  20,000  of  them 
perished  during  its  construction. 

The  great  walls,  built  about  the  stone  core  of  the  mountain  peak, 
soar  a  distance  of  201  feet  from  the  base  to  the  topmost  battlement. 
In  some  places  they  rise  in  one  sheer  surface  for  140  feet.  Near  the 
summit,  the  walls  recede  in  irregular  terraces  and  symmetrical  battle¬ 
ments  that  convey  a  sense  of  combined  strength  and  beauty.  Built 
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Photograph  by  iional.i  Stuart  Kain. 


('uurte«>-  of  Co'osnbian  Steaiiiahip  Company. 

VIEWS  OF  TUE  CITADEL  LA  FEUKIEKE. 


The  lua&sive  walls  recediiiK  in  irreiiular  terraces  and  symmetrical  battlements  convey  a  sense  of 
combined  strength  and  beauty.  Lower:  A  section  of  the  court  and  the  topmost  ramiKuts. 
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CHKISTOPHE’S  MAU¬ 
SOLEUM 

In  1932  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment  erected  this  mauso¬ 
leum  fur  the  remains  of 
Christophe  in  the  court  of 
the  Citadel. 


Phulocraph  by  Konald  Stuart  Kaiu. 

of  stone  and  brick,  and  surfaced  with  a  wonderfully  hard  and  durable 
mortar,  the  walls  are  12  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  taper  to  6  feet  at 
the  top.  Today  hardly  a  crack  is  to  be  seen  in  them,  although  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  elements  for  125  years,  to  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  of  1842  that  destroyed  Sans  Souci  Palace  and  Cap  Haitien, 
and  to  an  e.xplosion  of  the  powder  magazine  wdthin  the  heart  of  the 
fortress,  caused  by  lightning  soon  after  the  structure  was  completed. 

Passing  through  a  great  iron-studded  wooden  gate,  we  entered  a 
large  arched  passageway  and  followed  our  guide  upward  through  the 
dark  and  forbidding  bowels  of  the  stronghold.  The  passageway  gave 
access  to  huge  storerooms,  where  Christophe  is  said  to  have  stored 
food  sufficient  to  support  10,000  persons  during  a  year’s  siege. 

Higher  up,  hut  still  enveloped  in  gloomy  half-light,  were  the  gun 
emplacements.  The  main  gun  corridor  is  270  feet  long,  30  feet  wide, 
and  over  10  feet  high.  Encased  in  solid  masonry  and  encircling  the 
entire  fortress,  these  spacious  chambers  contained  365  large  cannon, 
each  mountcfl  on  a  wooden  carriage  rotating  on  a  swivel  track.  From 
305  embrasures,  the  guns  once  frowned  down  in  all  directions  upon  the 
surrounding  mountain  sides  and  valleys,  dominating  every  line  of 
approach.  Behind  them,  in  well-built  ammunition  bins,  were  great 
stacks  of  cannon-balls.  Now  many  of  the  cannon  are  dismantled. 
Perfectly  preserved,  and  bearing  the  crests  of  the  various  hhiropean 
monarchs  under  whose  auspices  they  were  cast,  the  great  bronze 
pieces  lie  scattered  aimlessly  about. 

More  dark  corridors  and  dim  staircases  brought  us  to  the  court  of 
the  fortress  and  to  bright  sunlight.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a 
great  rock-like  heap  of  lime  in  which  Christophe  was  buried  after 
cheating  a  blood-thirsty  mob  by  shooting  himself  at  Sans  Souci. 
The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  recently  built  mausoleum  to  which  the 
Haitian  Government  has  transferred  the  king’s  remains. 
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Surrounding  the  court  are  the  ruins  of  the  graceful  palace  where 
Christophe,  his  queen,  and  two  daughters  lived  while  in  the  fortress; 
barracks  for  officers  and  soldiers;  quarters  for  refugees  from  the 
adjacent  countryside;  the  arsenal;  beautifully  constructed  brick  roofs 
especially  arranged  for  collecting  rain  water  and  conveying  it  by  hidden 
ducts  to  cisterns  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  fortress.  Cut  in  the 
solid  rock  beneath  the  palace  are  ink-black  dungeons  with  walls 
studded  with  iron  brackets  to  which  prisoners  were  chained. 

The  few  hours  at  the  Citadel  proved  all  too  short.  Several  days 
would  be  re([uired  to  inspect  carefully  a  structure  of  such  magnitude. 
We  had  to  be  content  with  a  survey  of  its  main  features  under  the 
e.xpert  direction  of  our  amiable  Haitian  guide;  with  numerous  hur¬ 
riedly-taken  photographs;  and  with  occasional  side  glances  at  the 
magnificent  panorama  of  mountain,  valley  and  sea  unfolded  from  our 
vantage  point  on  the  topmost  walls.  Passing  regretfully  by  many 
unexplored  nooks  and  corridors,  w  e  retraced  our  steps  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  through  the  labyrintliine  passageways  to  the  base  of  the  fortress, 
where  our  horses  awaited  us.  But  from  far  down  the  homeward 
trail,  we  felt  impelled  ever  and  anon  to  glance  backward  for  another 
look  at  the  Citadel’s  lofty  walls — a  look  full  of  unspoken  tribute  to  the 
capacities  of  the  race  that  flowered  so  brilliantly  during  the  birth  pangs 
of  the  New  World’s  only  French-speaking  republic. 
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Ox  September  21),  1937,  His  Excellency  M.  Elie  Lescot,  Minister 
of  Haiti  in  the  I’nited  States,  presented  Dr.  Leo  S.  Kowe,  Direetor 
(leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Lnion,  with  the  insignia  of  Commander 
of  the  Order  “Honneur  et  Merite”,  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  President  of  Haiti  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Kowe’s  many  j’ears 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  inter-American  goodwill. 

The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  patio  of  the  Union,  in  the  j)resenee 
of  the  members  of  the  stalf.  M.  Lescot  made  the  presentation  in  the 
following  words: 

“Mu.  Dihectou  (ieneu.vl: 

“The  mission  which  I  am  today  called  upon  to  fulfill  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  found  most 
agreeable  to  entrust  to  me:  the  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  the 
insignia  entitling  you  to  enjoy  the  high  rank  of  Commander  in  the 
Haitian  National  Order  “Honneur  et  Merite.” 

“The  decoration  conferred  upon  you  honors  both  you  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  which,  by  this  act  of  President  Vincent,  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Haitian  nation,  expresses  its  great  appreciation  for 
the  generous  efforts,  the  untiring  devotion,  the  unswerving  purpose 
you  have  displayed  during  your  many  years  at  the  helm  of  this 
splendid  institution,  the  Pan  American  ITiion,  in  promoting  the 
maintenance,  consolidation,  and  increased  development  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  so  noble  and  so  great  a  task  deserve  to  wear  on  their 
breasts  an  honorable  insignia  indicating  to  all  the  world  that  they 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  these  countries  of  our  beloved  America 
which  they  cherish,  which  they  aid,  which  they  support,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  they  deserve  the  deepest  respect. 

“I  am  proud  and  happy  to  offer  you  the  congratulations  of  my 
(lovernment,  especially  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
which  I  add  my  most  sincere  good  wishes. 

“Permit  me  to  give  the  fraternal  greeting  of  Haiti  to  you,  the 
noble  citizen  of  the  United  States  whom  one  may  justly  call  the 
(Ireat  Citizen  of  Pan  America.” 
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Dr.  Kowe,  in  acknowledging  the  honor  whicli  had  been  bestowed 
upon  liim,  said: 

“Mr.  Minister: 

“I  find  it  difficult  adeciuately  to  e.xpress  my  appreciation  of  tlie 
higli  honor  which  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti,  Hon.  Stenio  Vincent,  has  been  good  enough  to  confer  upon  me. 
1  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  President  Vincent  my  profound  gratitude, 
and  to  assure  bim  that  this  honor  will  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  further 
elfort  in  the  great  cause  of  Pan  American  unity.” 


the  director  general  of  the  pan  AMERICAN  CNION  HONORED  BY  THE 
HAITIAN  GOVERNMENT. 


- 


The  Uiiitian  National  Order  ‘•Honneur  et  Mfrite”,  in  the  rank  of  Commander,  was  recently  conferred 
upon  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
csiuse  of  Pan  American  understanding.  His  Excellency  M.  Elie  Lescot,  Minister  of  Haiti  in  Washington, 
made  the  presentation. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNION 

Cultural  development  through  libraries. — In  all  countries  there  is  a 
realization  that  the  library  is  an  appropriate  instrument  for  dilfusing 
general  culture,  especially  to  adults  no  longer  in  contact  with  the 
schools.  Reports  at  hand  from  four  countries  of  Latin  America 
indicate  the  growth  of  the  popular  library  movement. 

The  Popular  Library  Commission  (Comision  Protectora  de  Biblio- 
tecas  Populares)  of  Argentina  shows  hy  interesting  diagrams  the  in¬ 
crease  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  number  and  activities  of  the 
libraries  under  its  jurisdiction.  At  the  beginning  of  1932  there  were 
1,333  libraries;  at  the  end  of  1936  there  were  1,468;  in  1932,  2,855,247 
books  were  distributed;  in  1936,  3,693,281;  the  numher  of  readers  in 
the  former  year  was  815,603,  in  the  latter,  1,027,153.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Republic  now  has  a  popular  library  for  every  8,000 
inhabitants,  as  against  a  library  for  every  11,000  in  the  United  States. 
Although  most  of  the  libraries  are  quite  small,  the  figures  show  one 
with  95,000  volumes,  seven  with  more  than  30,000,  and  49  with  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  30,000.  The  Commission  is  continually  using  new 
methods  of  cultural  dilfusion,  their  latest  successful  measure  being  the 
inauguration  in  July  1937  of  a  radio  program  which  is  broadcast  from 
8  to  9  p.  m.  every  Sunday  over  the  (lovernment  radio  station.  The 
programs  inclu<le  notices  of  new  books;  biographies  of  famous  writers; 
selected  readings;  and — of  interest  to  lihrarians— news  of  popular 
libraries,  trends  in  library  organization,  and  ideas  on  cataloging  and 
classifying  books. 

The  Biblioteca  Argentina  of  Rosario,  province  of  Santa  Fe,  also 
shows  evidence  of  its  growth  by  the  recent  celehration  of  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  The  number  of  readers  and  visitoi’s  in  1912  (its 
first  year)  was  13,484,  in  1936,  53,136;  works  consulted  in  1912 
totaled  6,057,  in  1936,  45,276.  The  library  has  now  nearly  50,000 
volumes. 

Similar  to  the  Argentine  C’omniission  in  scope  is  the  Bureau  of 
Libraries,  Archives,  and  .Museums  (I)irec(;ion  (leneral  de  Bibliotecas, 
.Vrchivos  y  Museos)  of  Chile,  whi<-h  encourug<‘s  106  j)ublic  libraries 
throughout  the,  country,  18  of  which  have  been  added  since  its  last 
annual  report.  The  burciau  also  has  charge  of  copyriglit  matt<U's; 
the  National  Library  (with  its  special  salons  or  reading  rooms,  the 
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newest  of  which  is  the  “North  American  Room”,  and  other  special 
sections);  the  Severin  Library  of  Valparaiso;  the  National  Archives; 
and  six  museums.  In  all  these  dependencies  there  was  noted  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  work  during  the  year. 

Culture  through  libraries  is  the  purpose  of  a  Cuban  society,  the 
Asociacidn  Bibliografica  Cultural  de  Cuba,  which  has  as  its  aims;  to 
add  to  its  membership  all  who  wish  to  promote  the  development  of 
Cuban  culture,  and  especially  to  increase  the  love  of  books  and  read¬ 
ing  in  the  people;  to  found  libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  the  capital, 
its  suburbs,  and  provincial  towms;  to  spread  book  news,  by  publicity 
of  all  kinds;  to  obtain  from  individuals  and  public  or  private  entities 
the  means  for  carrying  out  its  aims;  to  olfer  cultural  opportunities, 
such  as  conferences  and  concerts,  for  workers;  and  to  establish  intel¬ 
lectual  interchange  with  the  principal  educational  centers  throughout 
the  world.  Membership  in  the  society  is  one  peso  a  year. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Guatemala  Ministry  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  has  as  one  of  its  duties  the  supervision  of  a  number  of  libraries  in 
addition  to  the  National  Library  (for  whose  report  see  the  Notes  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  July  1937,  p.  567-8). 
.\  list  of  36  other  libraries,  situated  throughout  the  country',  with  the 
number  of  readers  during  the  year  1936  (a  total  of  77,240),  and  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service  in  several  other  libraries, 
are  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ministry  for  the  year  1936. 

Exhibition  oj  periodicals. — The  notice  of  an  International  Exhibition 
of  Periodical  Publications,  to  he  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Matanzas,  Cuba,  on  December  10,  11,  and  12,  1937,  has 
just  been  received  in  the  Library.  The  Matanzas  Library  is  102  yeais 
old  hut  has  only  recently  established  its  periodical  section  (see  Notes 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  of  August  1937,  p.  640). 
This  exhibition,  authorized  by  the  Chd)an  Ministry  of  Education, 
will  consist  of  periodicals  received  by  the  library  or  sent  expressly  for 
exhibit;  such  publications  must  reach  the  director  before  November 
25,  1937,  in  order  to  he  eligible  for  the  prizes  to  he  awarded  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1937.  The  Library  of  Matanzas  hopes  that  representatives  of 
the  publications  on  exhibit  will  be  present. 

ForcUjn  relations. — The  report  of  the  Ecuadorean  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations  for  July  1935  Si'ptemher  1936  contains  the  report 
of  the  houudary  negotiations  with  Peru  during  that  time,  a  report  on 
the  suggestions  of  Ecnador  for  the  agenda  of  the  Inter-American 
C'onference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  the  action  of  Fk'uador  in 
the  Ijcagne  of  Nations,  diplomatic  and  consular  activities  abroad 
during  the  year,  the  commercial  treaties  signed,  a  resume  of  the  new 
Foreign  S«‘rvice  Law,  and  reiiorts  on  the  several  subdivisions  of  the 
Ministry  (The  Permanent  Uonsulting  Committee,  the  Juridical 
Division,  the  Bureau  of  Boundaries,  ami  the  Bureau  of  Commerce). 
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A  summary  of  international  law  questions  arising  during  the  year 
and  articles  on  numerous  problems  of  international  law  are  contained 
in  the  British  Year  Book  of  Intermitional  Lair,  of  which  the  1937 
edition  has  just  appeared.  This,  the  eighteenth  annual  issue,  con¬ 
tains  “The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  an  Expositor  of 
International  Law”,  by  Charles  Cheney  Hyde;  “Some  Problems  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  AVar”,  by  Prof.  II.  A.  Smith;  “The  Law  of  the 
Domicil”,  by  J.  11.  C.  Morris;  “The  Inlluence  of  Huher’s  J)e  Confliciu 
Legum  on  English  Private  International  Law”,  by  D.  J.  Lleweh’ii 
Davies;  “The  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  His  Majesty  in  respect  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Egypt”;  “Proper 
Law  and  Illegality  in  Private  International  Law”,  by  E.  A.  Mann; 
“The  International  Status  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig”,  by  Ian  F  D. 
Morrow;  “Custom  as  a  Means  of  the  Creation  of  International  Law”, 
by  Lazare  Kopelmanas;  obituary  notices  of  Elihu  Root  and  others; 
two-  and  three-page  notes  on  each  of  twenty  international  institutions 
and  juridical  questions  relating  to  one  or  more  nations;  the  judgment 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  December  16, 
1936;  the  16  decisions  of  English  courts  involving  points  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  during  1936;  reviews  of  24  new  international  law  books, 
9  of  wbich  are  in  English,  9  in  (lerman,  3  in  French,  and  3  in  Italian; 
reviews  of  the  contents  of  9  international  law  annuals;  and  an  18- 
page  bibliography,  arranged  by  topics,  of  recent  books  and  periodical 
articles. 

Mexican  codices. — The  historj*  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  presented 
in  picture  form  is  unintelligible  to  the  average  reader,  but  a  translation 
gives  us  the  historv'  as  originally  written  by  the  Indians.  Facsimiles 
of  two  codices  have  been  donated  to  the  Librarj’  recently,  one  the 
Mendoza  Codex,  the  other  entitled  Kingsborough  Codex.  The  latter 
was  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Kingsborough  (1795-1837),  author  of 
Antiquities  of  Mexico  (London,  1831-48,  9  volumes).  It  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  encomenderos,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Indians  of  Tepetlaoztoc  (a  small  section  in  the  Texcoco 
district,  near  Mexico  City)  to  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  pictures 
are  accompanied  by  comments  in  Spanish. 

The  Mendoza  Codex  (named  after  the  first  viceroy  of  New  Spain) 
was  also  written  in  the  sixteenth  centurj-.  There  are  a  few  pages  of 
Spanish  text  but  in  the  main  it  consists  of  pictures,  which,  too,  are 
accompanied  by  comments.  The  first  page  starts,  in  Spanish: 
“Here  begins  the  history  and  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  .  .  .” 
The  codex  gives  this  history,  continues  in  the  second  part  with  the 
towns  which  paid  tribute  to  the  capital  and  in  the  third  and  last  i)art 
tells  of  the  customs  of  the  Mexicans. 

Mexican  art. — Colonial  and  contemporary  art  are  the  subjects  of 
two  recently  received  volumes.  The  first,  by  Antonio  Cortes,  is  a 
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study  of  ornamental  ironwork  in  Mexico,  based  on  the  collection  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Arqueolo^ry,  Historj^  and  Ethnography,  which 
includes  pieces  from  the  early  sixteenth  century  to  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  first  part  is  a  long  history  and  description  of  iron¬ 
work  throughout  the  countrx"  the  second  contains  descriptions  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  jiictures  in  the  text,  photographs  of  the 
museum  collection  and  of  buildings  of  the  colonial  period  still  stand¬ 
ing.  Pieces  illustrated  include:  stirrups,  spurs,  locks,  keys  and 
keyholes,  door-handles  and  holts,  knives,  daggers,  swords,  lances, 
scissors,  pliers,  buckles,  pins,  and  boxes. 

Agustin  Velaz(|uez  Chavez,  noted  art  critic  and  authority,  is  the 
author  of  “Contemporary  Mexican  Artists”,  recently  published  in 
New  York.  The  volume  contains  a  long  historico-critical  introductory’ 
article,  critico-hiographical  sketches  of  25  artists,  and  100  full-page 
reproductions  of  these  artists’  works.  Sehor  Velazquez  Chavez  chose 
artists  who  began  or  have  contributed  to  the  present  art  movement. 
He  selected  the  pictures  to  show  “the  variety,  richness  of  theme, 
subject  matter,  motives  and  original  aspects  of  contemporary’  Mexican 
painting”. 

Statistical  rolumes. — The  use  of  graphs,  charts,  and  diagrams  as  a 
means  of  presenting  statistics  in  a  more  vivid  manner  has  been  adopted 
by  several  government  offices  in  the  Americas.  In  Guatemala,  for 
instance,  a  6-year  report  made  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  is  com¬ 
posed  of  85  statistical  graphs  showing  finance,  banking,  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  communications,  vital  statistics,  sanitation,  education,  and 
other  national  activities.  In  Mexico  the  Division  of  Statistics  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  20  colored  graphs  on  agrarian  reform  in  Mexico, 
with  a  page  of  comment  to  accompany  each. 

Up-to-date  Bolivian  statistics  are  being  published  in  a  collection 
the  “Extracto  Estadfstico”,  the  work  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics.  The  first  volume  is  a  statistical  abstract  of  finance,  hanking, 
prices,  and  immovable  property  for  the  decade  1926-35,  with  a  few 
additions  for  1936  (the  year  1936  will  be  treated  in  full  in  a  subsequent 
volume).  The  second  volume  that  the  Library’  has  received  to  date  is 
a  publication  of  the  economic  statistics  section  of  the  Bureau;  it  con¬ 
tains  all  available  statistics  for  the  period  1926-36  on  roads,  railroads, 
street-cars,  motor  vehicles,  aeroplanes,  and  telephones,  telegraphs, 
cables,  and  the  post  office. 

Literary  Jigures. — Nicaraguan  and  Uruguayan  poets  are  the  subject 
of  two  new  books.  Nicaragua  Lirica  is  an  anthology  published  in 
Ghile  containing  the  works  of  70  representative  Nicaraguan  poets. 
Father  I.  Augusto  Oviedo  Keyes,  compiler  of  the  anthology’,  is  himself 
represented  in  the  volume  by  two  poems.  The  Editorial  Nascimento 
publishetl  this  book  as  volume  21  of  its  Biblioteca  Selecta.  Romualdo 
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Bniglietti  writes  of  18  Uruguayan  poets  as  introduction  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  poems  which  he  has  made.  The  selection  from  each 
author’s  works  is  also  preceded  by  a  drawing  of  the  poet.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Sehor  Brughetti  included  six  women  among 
his  18  poets. 

Angelica  Palma,  daughter  of  the  famous  author  of  Tradiciones 
Peruams,  whose  death  in  September  1935  robbed  Peru  of  one  of  its  j 
leading  women  writers,  is  commemorated  by  the  Sociedad  Amigos  de 
Palma  of  Lima  in  a  volume  containing  tributes  paid  to  her  by  national 
and  foreign  speakers  and  writers;  a  number  of  critical  studies  of  her 
literary  work;  and  a  few  of  her  little-known  poems,  short  stories,  and 
articles. 

\  new  Mexican  woman  poet,  Beatriz  Ofelia  Gonzdlez,  has  recently 
published  a  hook  of  poems  entitled  Burbujas. 

Recent  actjuinition^s. — In  the  list  below  will  be  found  some  of  the 
books  received  since  the  last  notes  were  prepared; 

Chilean  who’s  nho  (Qiiieii  es  quien  en  Chile),  1937.  Santiago,  Empresa  chilcna 
who’s  who  ltda.  [Editorial  Nascimento,  1937]  53  p.  19  cm.  [In  this,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Chilean  who’s  who,  there  have  lieon  compiled  more  than  5,000 
biographies  of  people  outstanding  in  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  admin¬ 
istrative,  banking,  social,  and  political  activities  in  Chile.  The  original  British 
Who’s  Who  is  followed  for  form.  The  volume  is  a  handy  size  for  desk  reference.] 

Indice  de  la  “Historm  general  de  Chile”  de  don  Diego  Barros  Arana  [por]  Carlos 
Vicuna  Mackenna.  Santiago,  Imprenta  universitaria,  1936.  230  p.,  1  1.  24)^ 

cm.  [Barros  Arana’s  excellent  history  (first  published  in  16  volumes,  Santiago, 
1884-1902,  and  second  edition,  10  volumes  to  date,  Santiago,  1930-35)  lacks  an 
index.  Seftor  Vicuna  Mackenna,  after  several  years  of  work,  has  made  a  bio¬ 
graphical  index  of  the  history  containing  7,037  names.  The  index  will  be  found 
of  especial  value  as  a  source  for  any  national  biographical  dictionary  which  may 
be  made  in  future.] 

El  boralo  en  Chile  [por]  Tomds  Vila.  Estudio  sobre  la  situacidn  actual  de  la 
industria  boratera  y  sus  perspectivas.  Santiago  de  Chile  [Imprenta  Nascimentol 
1937.  50  p.  tables,  fold.  map.  27  cm.  [Borax  and  boric  acid,  the  two  prime 

Imrate  products,  are  constantly  finding  new  uses.  Chile,  because  of  its  numerous 
deposits,  is  one  of  the  chief  producers.  Seflor  Vila  tells  of  the  boracic  minerals, 
world  production  and  consumption,  the  several  Chilean  fields,  methods  of 
exploitation,  and  prices.] 

Informe  que  el  Ministro  de  relaciones  exteriores,  General  A.  I.  Chiriboga  .V., 
presenla  a  la  nacidn,  julio  de  193.5-septiembre  de  1936.  Quito,  Talleres  tipo- 
grdficos  nacionales,  1936.  296  p.  21  cm. 

Libro  dc  Cabildos  de  la  ciudad  de  Quito,  1597-1603  ....  Descifrado  por 
.lorge  .4.  Carets  G.  .  .  .  Prdlogo  de  J.  Rolierto  Pdez.  .  .  .  [Quito,  Talleres 
tipognificos  niunicipales,  1937]  Tomo  I:  4  p.  1.,  [iii]  xiii  p.,  1  1.,  417  p.  12  plates 
(facsims.)  27)^  cm.  (Publicaciones  del  Archive  Municipal.  Volumen  XIII) 
[The  series  of  publications  of  the  municipal  archives  of  Quito  is  well-known  to 
readers  of  these  notes.  Each  volume  is  the  publication  of  early  documents  of 
Ecuador  from  the  original  manuscripts.  The  first  four  volumes  were  edited  by 
Jo.s(5  Kumazo  Gonzdlez,  and  the  others  by  .Senor  Gareds.  The  present  volume, 
covering  the  years  1597-99,  continues  the  collection  of  official  colonial  documents 
l)cgun  with  the  first  volume  of  the  publications,  dealing  with  those  for  1534;  the 
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last  documents  published,  in  volume  VIII,  were  for  the  period  1575-76.  In  the 
informative  prologue  Senor  Piiez  states  that  the  whereabouts  of  volumes  covering 
the  21-year  intervening  j)eri(Kl  are  unknown,  although  at  least  one  section  (cov¬ 
ering  the  years  1593-97)  was  extant  in  1892  because  at  that  time  Gonzdlez  Sudrez 
consulted  it  for  his  History.] 

Xiiero  cnniyendio  de  geogrofia  de  la  America  Central,  por  el  Dr.  Dario  Gonzalez, 
para  uso  de  los  colegios  y  e.scuelas  primarias  de  Centro  America.  13a.  ed.,  rev., 
puesta  al  dia  y  corr.  por  el  Doctor  Juan  Jose  Arevalo.  .  .  .  Guatemala,  Editores: 
Goubaud  y  cia.  limitada  sucesor  [1937?]  212  p.  inch  pi.  (port.)  illus.,  maps  (1 

col.  fold.).  21  cm.  [The  constant  revision  of  this  geography  textbook  and  its 
well-planned  original  form  make  it  a  valuable  de.scriptive  book  on  Central  .\merica, 
as  well  as  a  good  school  text.] 

Kstad'isticas  grdficas,  aiios:  1931-36  [publicacidn  de  la]  Secretaria  de  hacienda 
y  credito  publico.  [Guatemala?  1937?]  215  p.  [t.  c.  107  1.]  inch  diagrs.  (1  fold.) 
28  x  40  cm. 

Conferencia  intern  me ricana  de.  consolidacion  de  la  jmz,  verificada  en  Buenos 
.•\ires,  en  diciembrc  de  1936,  informe  de  la  delegacidn  de  Honduras.  Tegucigalpa, 
Tallercs  tipogra6cas  nacionales,  1937.  92  ]).  28  cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la  Secre¬ 

taria  de  relaciones  exteriores.)  [In  the  rejMwt  of  the  Honduran  delegation  to  the 
jH-'ace  conference  are  found  a  resume  of  the  jwoecedings  of  each  plenary  .session, 
the  Spanish  te.xt  of  the  several  treaties  and  conventions,  resolutions,  and  recom- 
meiulations,  and  a  resume  of  the  closing  session.] 

Hierros  forjados  [por]  .Antonio  Cortes.  Mexico,  Tallercs  graRcos  del  Musco 
nacional  de  arqucologia,  historia  y  ctnografia,  1935.  xi  p.,  1  1.,  [xiii]-xv  p.,  1  1., 
166  p.,  1  1.  illus.,  plates.  28  cm.  (Secretaria  de  educacidn  publica.  Mono- 
grafias  del  Museo  nacional.) 

La  reforma  agraria  en  Mixieo  [publicacidn  de  la]  Direccidn  general  de  esta- 
distica.  Mdxico,  Departamento  autdnoma  de  publicidad  y  propaganda,  Impre.so 
en  los  Tallercs  gniheos  de  la  nacidn  por  cl  proeedimiento  “Offset”,  1937.  [45]  1., 

inch  20  col.  plates  (map,  diagrs.).  24^  x  34  cm.  [A  collection  of  loose  leaves  in 
a  ca.se.] 

Colleecidn  de  Mendoza  6  Codice  Mendocino;  d»)cumento  mexicano  del  siglo  xvi 
([ue  se  con.serva  en  la  Biblioteca  Bodleiana  de  Oxford,  Inglaterra.  Facsimile 
fototipico  dispue.sto  i)or  Don  Francisco  del  Pa.so  y  Troncoso.  .  .  .  Edicidn 
acompanada  de  una  introduccidn;  de  la  copia  literal  y  e.scrupulosamentc  cotejada 
del  texto  explicativo;  de  anotaciones  y  comentarios  por  Jesus  Galindo  y  Villa.  .  .  . 
(Contribucidn  al  primer  centenario  de  la  fundacidn  del  Museo  nacional.)  Mexico, 
Tallercs  graheos  del  Museo  nacional  de  arqucologia,  historia  y  ctnografia,  1925. 
liv  p.  ]ih  (port.),  144  facsims.  on  72  1.  41  cm. 

Codice  Kingshorough;  memorial  de  los  indios  de  Tepetlaoztoc  al  monarca 
espanol  contra  los  cncomenderos  del  pueblo.  Disjnie.sto  en  Rguras  aoiareladas  d 
inediados  del  siglo  xvi,  con  su  comentario  en  escritura  de  la  e{)oca.  Pieza  con- 
tenida  en  un  tomo  de  pai)eles  varios  (pie  fu<5  de  Lord  Kingsborough  y  hoy  se 
custodia  en  el  British  Mu.seum  con  la  signatura  Ms.  Add.  13964.  Publicase  de 
orden  y  con  fondos  del  gobierno  mexicano,  en  homenaje  al  XVHI  Congreso  inter- 
nacional  de  americanistas,  que  se  reunird  en  I.iondres  del  27  mayo  al  1®  junio  1912, 
por  Franci.sco  del  Paso  y  Troncoso  .  .  .  Madrid,  Fototipia  de  Hauser  y  Menet, 
1912.  I.pte:[3]h  90  fascims.  on  45 1.  40|'^cm.  [“Edicidn  fototipica  del  c6<lice.”] 

liurbujas  [por]  Beatriz  Ofelia  [Gonzalez]  Guadalajara,  Jal.,  1937.  3  p,  h, 
3-9»i,  [2]  p.  2VA  cm. 

Xicaragua  lirica;  antologia  de  poetas  nicaragiicnses,  por  el  presbitero  Dr.  I. 
•Augusto  Oviedo  Reyes.  Santiago,  Editorial  Nascimento,  1937.  292  p.  23  cm. 

(Bil)lioteca  selecta  Nascimento,  n®  21.) 
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Aiigdica  Palma  [homcnajc  de  la]  Sooiodad  amigos  de  Palma.  Lima  [Com- 
pafda  dc  impresiones  y  puldieidad,  (K.  E.  B.  Sucosor),  19.37]  245  p.,  2  1.  illus., 

9  jdate.s  (pods.)  23  cm. 

IS  poetas  del  Uruguay  [por]  Romiialdo  Brughctti.  Buenos  .\ires,  Montevideo 
(“Impresora  uniguaya”,  1937.]  Ifi3  p.,  1  1.  frimt.,  illus.  (pods.)  20  cm. 
{Ilalf-tille:  Ediciones  de  la  Sociedad  amigos  del  libro  rioplatense.  Volumen  XL.) 

In  the  list  below  are  some  of  the  recent  acquisitions  in  English: 

The  ejido,  Mexico’s  way  out,  by  Eyler  N.  Sim])son.  With  a  foreword  by  Lie. 
Ramon  Beteta.  .  .  .  Chai>el  Hill,  The  I’niversity  of  North  Carolina  press, 
1937.  xxi,  849  p.  front.,  12  plates,  93  tables  on  129  j).,  maps,  diagrs.  24  cm. 
|Dr.  Simpson  says  in  his  preface,  “In  Mexico  at  the  present  time  the  word  [ejido] 
is  u.sed  to  refer  to  all  ty|>es  of  lands  which  have  been  re.stori'd  or  granted  to  agri¬ 
cultural  communities  under  the  land  rehtrm  initiated  in  1915.  By  extension  the 
word  is  also  u.sed  to  designate  the  communities  |K)sse.ssing  such  lands.”  After 
8  years’  residence  in  Mexico,  during  which  he  made  an  intensive  study  of  various 
communities,  he  has  written  a  complete  survey  of  the  Mexican  land  system  and 
the  problems  attached  to  it — those  of  irrigation  and  other  soil  l)etterment  plans, 
and  educational,  jKditical,  social,  and  economic  qviestions.  The  four  ajjpendices 
contain  a  group  of  statistical  tables,  a  “check  list  of  the  principal  laws,  decrees, 
and  executive  orders  concerning  the  agrarian  reform  and  related  matters,  January 
1,  1915  June  1,  1934”,  the  English  text  of  Article  27  of  the  Constitution  of  1917, 
and  the  Engli.sh  text  of  the  .\grarian  Code  of  March  22,  1934.  In  addition  a 
13-page  bibliography  is  includwL] 

Mexico's  progress  demands  its  price  [by]  Louis  H.  Warner.  Boston,  Chai)man 
&  Grimes,  Mount  Vernon  press  [c.  1937]  viii  p.,  1  1.,  7-344  p.  20  cm.  [In  this 
book  the  author  descrilies  Mexico  as  he  saw  it,  and  gives  pertinent  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  famous  places  which  he  visited.  He  speaks  for  the 
encouragement  of  friendly  relations  l)etween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  through 
the  good  neighbor  ixilicy.] 

Contemporary  Mexican  artists  [by]  .\gustin  Vehiztiuez  Chdvez.  New  Yt)rk, 
Covici  Friede,  imblishers  [c.  1937]  xvi,  [17]  304  p.  inch  front.,  100  plates. 
23  cm. 

The  filibuster;  the  career  of  William  Walker,  by  Laurence  Greene  ....  In- 
dianaiK)lis,  New  York,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  company,  publishers  [c.  1937]  350 

p.  front.,  15  i)lates  (inch  ports.,  ma|»s)  24  cm.  [Laurence  Greene  tells  of  the 
amazing  adventures  of  this  soldier-of-fortunc,  who  in  five  years  (185.5-60)  ran 
the  gamut  of  positions  fn)m  a  mere  leader  of  34  men  to  President  of  Nicaragua. 
The  book  may  be  considered  as  p-robably  the  most  complete  jneture  of  the  life 
of  this  famous  filibuster;  it  is  based  on  Walker’s  memoirs  and  the  many  works 
written  almut  him,  and  is  impartial  and  unbiased  in  view.] 

South  American  journals,  lSoS-o9,  by  George  Augustus  Peabody.  Edited  from 
the  original  manu.'-'cript  by  his  friend,  John  Charles  Phillips.  Salem,  Peabody 
museum,  1937.  xvi,  209  p.,  1  1.  4  plates  (ports.),  fold.  map.  26  cm.  [In  his 
98  years  (1831-1929)  George  Augustus  Peabody  lived  a  well-rounded  life  of 
varied  experiences.  He  was  an  avid  siMirtsman,  and  kept  records  of  his  sporting 
activities.  His  South  American  Journals  is  the  detailed  story  of  a  trip  made  by 
him  ami  three  others — the  author  going  for  sport,  Capt.  Rolx'rt  Benner  Forbes 
as  leader  of  the  party.  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  to  study  zoology  and  anatomy,  and 
William  Gordon  Saltonstall  as  a  traveler  and  sportsman.  .\  map  of  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile  shows  the  regions  visited  by  the  party.] 

Southern  lands,  by  Harlan  11.  Barrows.  .  .  .  Edith  Putnam  Parker  .  .  . 
Margaret  Terrell  Parker.  .  .  .  New  York,  Boston  [etc.]  Silver  Burdett  com- 
pafiy  [c.  1937]  vii,  [i],  296  p.  illus.,  ma|>s  (part  col.),  diagrs.  26  cm.  (The 
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Harrmvs-Parkor  goograpliy  si'rii's.)  [Ttie  fourth  and  last  in  a  series  of  geojjraphy 
texts  hy  these  authors,  tliis  volume  gives  a  great  amount  of  si)ace  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  other  sections  dealing  with  Africa  atid  Australia.  Written  ft)r  the  now 
method  of  teaching,  this  textbook  is  valuable  for  its  many  pictures,  and  its  allu- 
.sions  to  the  life  of  other  j)eoples  introduces  the  children  of  the  United  States  to 
them  in  a  friendly,  everyday  way.] 

RcailiugK  in  lligpnuic  American  colonial  hiMorij,  1  by  Curtis  Wil- 

gus.  .  .  .  Piddished  by  the  CJeorge  Washington  university  duplicating  bureau. 
[Washington,  1).  C.]  The  University  store,  1937.  192  numb.  1.  27*2  cm. 

Contents;  Section  I.  The  .American  environment. — Section  II.  The  Kuropean 
background. — Section  III.  The  Spanish  discovery  and  compiest  in  .\merica. — 
.S'ction  IV.  The  gt>vernment  of  the  Spanish  colonies. — Section  V.  The  Indians 
and  their  treatment  in  Spanish  .\merica. — Section  VI.  Society  in  Spanish  .\mer- 
ica. — Section  VII.  The  church  in  Spanish  .\merica. — Section  VIII.  Colonial 
Hrazil.- — Si'ction  IX.  The  revolutions  for  inde|»endence.  [The  introduction  to 
Dr.  Wilgus’s  compilation  of  readings  states:  “In  1927  Profe.ssor  N.  .\.  N.  Cleven 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburg  ])ublished  his  very  welcome  and  useful  volume  en¬ 
titled /fcodtwj/.s  ut //nspo/iiV  .Iwcrjcon //nshir//.  .  .  .  The  compiler  .  .  .  has  made 
this  collection  as  a  supplement  to  Profe.ssor  eleven’s  Headings.  similar  supple¬ 
ment  is  being  ])lanned  for  the  so-callefl  Modern  Period.  ...  In  the  .selection 
here  made  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  find  accounts  of  interest  and  that  the 
rc'ading  of  them  will  aid  in  furthering  his  understanding  and  appreciation  of  His¬ 
panic  .American  colonial  civilization.’’  In  the  volume  are  found  some  of  the  iK'.st 
old  and  new  statements  on  colonial  history  of  Latin  .\merica.] 

The  Colorado  delta,  by  Clodfrey  Sykes.  .  .  .  Published  jointly  by  Carnegie 
institution  of  Washington  and  the  .\merican  geographical  society  of  New  York. 
[Baltimore,  Lord  Baltimore  i)ress]  1937.  2  p.  1.,  (iiij  vii,  193  j).  illus.,  plates, 

tables,  ma])s  (part  faesims.,  1  col.  fold.),  diagrs.  29  cm.  (.\merican  geograj)hical 
society.  SjH'cial  j)ublication  no.  19,  edited  by  W.  L.  (i.  Joerg.)  Contents;  Part 
1.  History  of  exploration  and  navigation. — Part  11.  Physiograi)hic  history. — 
Part  III.  Stream  dynamics. — Conclusion.  [The  Clrand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
has  long  impres.sed  travellers  and  made  that  great  river  known  throughout  the 
world.  But  the  delta,  formed  by  the  material  washed  out  to  make  the  canyon, 
has  never  Indore  l)een  studied  in  detail  as  Mr.  Sykes  does  in  this  book. 
Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  who  worked  with  the  author  in  the  De.sert  Laboratory  at 
Tuc.son,  Arizona,  says  in  his  brief  foreword;  “It  [the  study]  is  based  on  iK'rsonal 
observation  extending  over  a  jM'riod  of  forty-five  years  and  i)rovides  a  uniform 
and  continuous  survey  of  the  rapid  changes  that  have  taken  jdace  in  this  area 
during  that  time.”  Numerous  maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations,  and  a  12-page 
bibliography  acctnnpany  the  text.] 

The  British  year  book  of  international  law,  1937,  eighteenth  year  of  issue. 
London,  New  York  [etc.]  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  university  press  [1937]. 
vi,  282  p.  2't  cm. 

New  imifiazines  and  those  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed  helow; 

Boletin  de  ohras  sanitarias  de  la  nacidn.  Buenos  Aires,  1937.  Ano  1,  n”  1, 
julio  1937.  9.')  ]).  illus.  20  x  281<  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Charcas  1840- 

Biienos  .\ires,  .\rgentina. 

Servir;  revista  de  la  e.scuela  de  estudios  argentinos.  Buenys  Aires,  1939. 
.\no  1,  n«  1,  enero  1939.  99]).  18*2x27*4  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress;  Sarmiento 

l.‘)92,  Buenos  Aires,  .\rgentina. 

Hotary  de  Cuyo]  drgano  *)ficial  de  los  rotary  clubs  de  Mendoza,  San  .luan,  San 
Rafael,  San  Luis  y  Mercedes.  Mendoza,  1937.  Anox  4,  n"  ~)7,  abril  1937.  21 

p.  illus.  20x28  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Necochea  191,  Mendoza,  .\rgentina. 
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lievistn  de  Bolivia;  ilustraciun  ineiisiial.  La  Paz,  1937.  .\n()  1,  n"  2,  agostiv 

1937.  |84]|).  illus.  23x32  cm.  Monthly.  .\(ldress:  Castilla  813,  La  Paz,  Bo¬ 

livia. 

Boletim  official  da  cam  do  estudanle  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1937.  .\nno  1, 
n“  10,  inaio  1937.  8  j).  illus.  33x40  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Largo  da  Cario- 

ca  11“  1 1  sol),  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Dorn  Bosco;  “Lyceu  Cora^ao  de  Jesus”.  Sao  Paulo,  1937.  .\nno  3,  n“  4,  junho 
1937.  l')0]  p.  illus.  18}4x27cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress;  .\lameda  Barao  de  Pi- 

racicaha  -^OO,  Sao  Patdo,  Brasil. 

lievista  de  Producqdo.  Minas  (Jeracs,  1937.  .\nno  1,  n“  3,  maio  1937.  (>4  j). 

illus.  22*2  X  31  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddre.ss:  Secretaria  da  .\gricultura,  Industria, 
Commercio  e  Trabalho,  Minas  Geraes,  Brasil. 

La  Cooperativa:  revista  del  mini.sterio  de  agricultura  y  comercio.  Bogota,  1937. 
n°  1,  abril  1937.  91  p.  Tables.  17  x  24  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Bogota, 

Colombia. 

Universidad  Libre;  mensual  intenciories  e  ideas.  Bogt)ta,  1937.  n®  13,  julio 
1937.  71  p.  17x23'^cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Roberto  de  Zubiria  C.  .\ddress: 

.\j)artado  3409,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Vida;  iniblicacion  mensual  de  la  cumpafiia  colombiana  de  seguros  y  compahia 
colombiana  de  seguros  de  vida.  Bogota,  1937.  .\no  2,  n“  12,  julio  1937.  [32] 

j).  illus.  24x  33  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Calle  13,  n“  8-6.'),  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Indice;  mensuario  de  artes,  ciencias,  literatura,  politica.  Habana,  1936.  .\no 
1,  n"  1,  diciembre  1936.  30  p.  21  x  28*{.  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  .\lfredo  del 

Valle,  .\ddress:  Virtudes  n“  97,  Habana,  Ctiba. 

Infortnes  del  servicio  tecnico  de  salubridad.  Habana,  1937.  Vol.  1,  n“  1,  junio 
1937.  179  p.  loVj  X  23  cm.  Irregtilar.  .\ddress:  Infanta  y  Zaldo,  Habana, 

Cuba. 

Agricultura.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  Tomo  1,  n"  1,  julio  1937.  66  p.  illus. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA 

President  Alfonso  I^ipez  delivered  his  annual  message  to  the 
('oloinbian  C'ongress  on  duly  20,  1937.  A  comprehensive  and  all- 
inclusive  statement  of  the  policies  pursued  by  his  administration  and 
of  the  “political  changes  accom])lished,  or  now  being  carried  out, 
rather  than  an  inventory'  of  the  material  progress  achieved,”  as  he 
e.xpressed  it,  the  document  delves  into  the  international,  economic, 
fiscal,  educational,  and  social  phases  of  governmental  activities. 

The  Chief  Executive  stated  that  the  fiscal  policies  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  have  proved  highly  successful,  notwithstanding  contrary 
expectations  of  those  who  claimed  that  direct  taxation  woidd  “break 
down  the  tradition  of  respect  for  private  property  and  discourage 
individual  capital  and  initiative;”  and  that,  although  indirect  taxes 
have  not  been  entirely  done  away  with,  the  fact  uunains  that,  within 
the  brief  space  of  two  years,  “the  taxpayer  has  finally  realized  that 
the  new  system  is  just,  and  therefore  lasting;  that  it  is  not  ruinous  to 
private  wealth,  and  hence  is  capable  of  being  perfected;  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  financial  resources  of  the  Government  is  unavoidable  in 
a  country  which  continually  is  calling  for  federal  aid  or  ])rotective 
intervention;  and  that,  conse(iuently,  it  is  those  who  profit  most  from 
such  aid  and  intervention  who  should  pay  the  most  for  it.” 

After  praising  the  act  amending  the  Constitution,  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  Executive  on  August  5,  193(),‘  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  country.  President  Lopez  dwelt  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  administration.  A  country  which  depends  mainly  on 
its  exports  and  has  no  important  industrial  development  must  extend 
its  economic  ties  and  strengthen  the  reciprocal  interests  which  link 
the  foreign  purchaser  to  the  domestic  seller;  and  inasmuch  as  Colombia, 
like  all  Spanish  American  republics,  is  an  important  source  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  in  demand  abroad,  th.e  nation  requires  an  international  policy  which 
will  safeguard  national  interests  and  discourage  foreign  aggression. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  Colombia’s  participation  in  international 
gatherings.  President  Ixipez  referred  at  length  to  the  Inter-American 
C'onference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
sponsore<l  by  President  Roosevelt.  C’olombia  submitted  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  conference  a  broad  program  which  called  for  the 
“establishment  and  organization  of  a  body  similar  in  purpose  to  the 

‘  Sw  ••I.atest  Aniemlinents  to  the  Colombian  Constitution,”  Bi  lletin'  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion, 
•  Xovemtier  ItLKI,  i>.  S95. 
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Lpjifrue  <if  Nations — not  opposed,  l)ut  coinplomentarv  thereto — 
whose  i)rinei|»al  niission  would  he  to  study  and  solve  the  regional 
problems  arising  in  this  hemisphere;”  and  although  that  proposal 
was  not  approved,  other  |)roposals  and  eonventions  approved  hv  the 
conference  are  evidence  of  a  marked  advance  toward  the  realization 
of  such  a  program  ami  the  establishment  of  a  closer  inter-American 
friendship.  Very  shortly,  he  announced,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Helati<tns  would  submit  to  (’ongress  for  its  consideration:  the  (Conven¬ 
tion  b*r  the  ^^aintenance,  Preservation  and  Keestablisbment  of 
Peace;  the  Inter-American  Treaty  on  (lood  Ollices  and  Mediation: 
the  Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  ('ontroversies;  and  the  C'onvention 
to  (Coordinate,  K.xtend,  and  Assure  the  Fullillment  of  the  Kxisting 
Treaties  between  the  American  States — all  concluded  at  Buenos  Aires. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  general  economic  situation  of 
the  country,  according  to  the  ('bief  Flxecutive,  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  coffee  planter,  for  instance,  now  receives  aid  from  the  National 
Federation  of  ('oll’ee  Producers  through  price  regulation  and  protection 
against  speculators;  the  wheat  grower  obtains  from  the  State  selected 
seed  and  technical  advice  which  insure  better  crops;  the  rice  grower 
reclaims  for  agriculture  additional  tracts  of  waste  land  each  day;  the 
c«»tton  planter,  like  the  copra  |)roducer,  seeks  (lovernmental  aid  to 
open  newer  ami  larger  fields  of  commerce  to  ('olomhian  initiative:  the 
sugar  industry  is  no  longer  prostrate;  and  the  tobacco  grower  is 
jubilant  at  the  i)rospect  of  a  better  reward  for  his  toil  and  efforts. 
“They  all  have  now,”  he  added,  ‘‘hitherto  unavailable  facilities  for 
securing  loans  at  very  low  rates  of  interest  from  branch  credit  offices, 
the  Agrarian  Fund,  h(»nde»l  warehouses,  and  private  hanks;  for  moving 
their  shipments  faster  and  more  cheaply:  and  for  selling  them  at 
better  prices.”  Furthermore,  the  (^olondiian  peso  is  now  stabilized ;  no 
more  public  debt  bonds  are  being  issued;  producers,  especially  those 
whose  markets  are  ahrttad,  can  make  their  estimates  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy,  since  they  are  free  from  the  uncertainties  of  e.xchange  fluctuations. 

The  (lovernment  has  balanced  the  budget,  and  national  and  munic¬ 
ipal  books  have  closed  with  surpluses.  Public  works  projects  not 
only  are  increasing  but  are  being  carried  out  more  cheajily  and 
efficiently  than  in  any  jirevious  period.  There  is  work  everywhere  for 
the  laborers  not  absorbed  by  agriculture  or  industry,  and  the  (lovern¬ 
ment  is  giving  them  emiiloyment  under  conditions  which  gradually 
ami  systematically  improve  their  stamlard  of  living  and  exert  an 
influence  on  all  workei-s  in  Colomliia.  Involuntary  unemployment  is 
no  longer  a  problem;  new  industries  are  being  established;  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  people  is  steadily  increasing;  factories  in  the 
larger  cities  find  additional  markets  for  their  protlucts;  and  railway 
and  water  trans])ortation  statistics  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
volume  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  ‘‘Economic  prosperity  is 
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pvulent  on  all  sides/’  asserted  President  Lopez,  “and  the  financial 
situation,  which  reflects  it,  shows  a  remarkable  improvement.”  In 
this  connection,  he  rpioted  the  Clearin"  House  figures  for  dune  in  the 
last  four  years,  as  demonstrating  the  economic  advance  in  the  country. 


1934 

193:) 

193() 

1937 


Pesos 

42,  000 

49,  309,  000 
r)3,  370,  000 
09,  909,  089 


From  the  I{eri)<ta  del  lUinco  de  la  Republtca,  the  source  given  by  the 
President  for  these  figures,  he  also  took  those  for  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade.  There  was,  he  rc^jiorts,  a  favorable  foreign  trade  balance, 
which  (‘.\])lains  why  it  was  jiossible  for  the  Hank  of  the  Keimblic  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  e.xchange  for  dollars  at  about  17o  pc'rcent  ami 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  its  metallic  reserves.  The  following 
table  shows  the  inciease  in  both  exports  and  im])orts  during  the  same 
period;  the  slum])  in  lOdd  was  due  to  a  sudden  drop  in  cofft'e  prices. 


I  1 

1  K\|M»rts  1 

1  1 

j  IiniH)rts 

Penns 

Ptsns 

1M4 

152.  405.  (KN) 

S7,  550.  OtK) 

liCV.. 

142.  7H0.000 

lOf).  H5:i  (MM) 

157.0:42.0(N) 

120.(Ki7.  (MM) 

m:C  (.1  months). 

Si,  305. 000 

02.  701.  (MM) 

The  budget  jrroposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  year  1988 
estimates  the  ordinary  government  revenues  at  70,142,811  pc*sos, 
extraordinary  receipts  at  7,000,000,  not  counting  the  sum  of  0,. 518,244 
])esos  due  from  the  Hank  of  the  Republic,  making  a  grand  total  of 
88,()()1 ,05.5  pesos  as  against  revenues  of  47,723,029  pc'sos  in  1935. 
Exjrenditures  under  tbe  1938  budget,  with  the  corresponding  1935 
figure's,  are  distributed  as  follows: 


1038 

,  1035 

Pesos 

Interior. 

in.  i«-.>.  TK.'i 

7.  105. 088 

loreimi  Keliitions. 

1,  795,  :tis 

1.  259.  704 

Treasury  ((•■trreni) 

8.  07H.  070 

2. 077. 340 

Treasury  (ilehtsi 

1 1,  7t>5 

10.  :W5.  7P>5 

\\  ar 

12,  050.  (MM) 

8.  H(M),  (MM) 

Inthisiries  _ 

1.250.  (MM) 

SOI,  917 

Pnhiic  Kdueation. 

0,  5(N).  (MM) 

1.  .W.  944 

Post  Ollice  ami  TeleKraph 

.5..Vi0.(MN) 

3, 942,  14.'> 

Public  \\  orks. 

16.913,244 

7.  (MM).  (MM) 

AitricuUnre. 

2,  H.'a,  977 

1,004,313 

Comptroller  . 

1, 6.30.  nno 

420.  (MM) 

Health..  _  _ 

3.  .Kin,  nun 

2. 37.5.  727 

Total  _ _ _ 

H.3.  001. 055 

47.  723,  0)9 

Tax  reforms  in  Colond)ia  have  been  introduced  to  obtain  a  more 
e(|uitable  distribution  of  the  cost  of  government.  The  President  cites 
the  financial  statement  of  the  (leneral  Comptroller’s  Office  for  the 
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year  1930,  to  demonstrate  the  fairness  of  the  progressive  schedule 
established  by  his  administration.  It  shows  that  of  the  increase  of 
8,699,708  pesos  in  one  year,  the  sum  of  5,240,809  pesos  was  paid  by 
individuals  or  corporations  having  incomes  of  over  600,000  pesos. 
The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of  how  the  schedule  operated: 


Income 

Total  in- 
t'otne 

Total  prop¬ 
erty  valua- 
at  ion 

Total  ta\ 
rei-eipts 

Pesos  1 

Pesos 

PiMtS 

I.ess  than  ti.ono  jiesos . 

. ; 

3411, 49;t.  •2H) 

792. 19n 

More  than  filto.uon  iiesos 

. j  M.7«in.2«n  1 

144.  2*14,  22.'> 

T.Mlh.  129 

“Of  our  direct  taxes,”  he  explained,  “only  the  levy  on  incomes  was 
in  force  in  1935,  when  it  produced  4,340,444  pesos,  as  against  2,096,925 
in  the  previous  year.  Today  we  have  income  ta.xes,  inheritance  taxes, 
and  excess  profits  taxes,  which  have  brought  in  12,907,190  pesos,  or 
8,566,741  more  than  the  amount  produced  by  the  income  tax  alone.” 

The  (lovernment  is  proud  of  its  achievements  as  regards  public 
education.  The  current  appropriation  for  public  instruction  is  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which 
assigns  to  the  respective  Ministry  a  definite  proportion  of  the  national 
revenues.  The  administration  began  its  reform  activities  in  1934, 
when,  according  to  the  President,  there  was  a  shortage  of  teachers, 
schools,  and  ec|uipment;  the  school  population  suffered  from  illness 
and  hunger;  and  nearly  1,000,000  chihlren  were  not  being  educated. 
Since  then,  normal  schools  have  been  built;  scholarships  granted  for 
study  abroad;  physical  education  instituted;  school  ecpiipment  in¬ 
creased;  and  plans  for  reoi^anizing  the  university  are  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily. 

At  the  close  of  his  message,  the  President  said  that  means  of  com¬ 
munication  have  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  certain 
cases,  they  are  not  justified  economically.  He  spoke  of  roads  built 
through  regions  whose  resources  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed, 
and  mentioned  the  danger  that  increased  highway  construction  might 
lead  to  an  undue  concentration  of  population  in  the  larger  cities.  He 
reports  that  before  July  1934,  previous  governments  had  built  2,406 
miles  of  roads;  that  since  that  time  1,180  miles  had  been  opened  and 
434  miles  more  had  been  planned.  By  August  1938,  the  country 
should  probably  have  about  4,000  miles  of  fully  completed  national 
highways,  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  enough  for  the  immediate  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Republic.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
3,400  miles  of  roads  maintained  by  the  individual  Departments.  “Our 
highway,  water  and  air  communications,”  concluded  President  Lopez, 
“provide  the  country  with  a  general  transportation  system  which  re¬ 
quires  few  additions  in  order  to  satisfy  our  needs  for  years  to  come.” 
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('aulos  Buexks  Ortiz. — By  the  deatli  of  Sehor  C'arlos  Brcnes 
Ortiz,  on  August  It),  lt)37,  C'osta  Rica  lost  a  citizen  who  had  served 
faitlifully  in  many  posts,  from  municipal  councillor  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Third  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  flis  record 
as  Superintendent  General  of  Banks,  from  1910-14,  and  later  as  chief 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  National  Bank,  also  showed  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Last  December  Seilor  Brenes  Ortiz 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  which  met  in  Bueiuis  Aires. 

duAN  Campisteguy. — The  death  of  former  President  duan  C’am- 
pisteguy  of  Uruguay  occurred  in  Montevideo  on  September  4,  1937. 
Dr.  C'ampisteguey  interrupted  his  education  to  join  the  army,  hut  at 
the  age  of  18  entered  the  University  of  Montevideo.  While  doing 
graduate  work  in  law,  he  taught  history,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  geography  in  the  university.  In  1886  he  was  cofounder,  with 
Dr.  dose  Batlle  y  Ordonez,  of  El  IJui,  a  well-known  newspaper  which 
was  the  organ  of  the  C’olorado  Party.  After  serving  in  both  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Senate,  he  was  appointeil  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1897,  and  in  a  later  administration  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  From  1927-31  Dr.  ('ampisteguy  was  President  of  the 
Republic. 

Cleto  Goxzalez  VfurEZ. — One  of  the  most  beloved  citizens  of 
Costa  Rica,  e.x-Prcsident  Cleto  Gonzalez  Viquez,  died  in  San  dose  on 
September  23,  1937,  at  the  age  of  79.  liorn  an<l  etlucate<l  in  Costa 
Rica,  he  entered  public  service  soon  after  receiving  his  law  degree 
and  gained  his  early  experience  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  legations  abroad,  aiul  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  was  during 
his  incumbency  in  that  portfolio  that  the  National  Museum  was 
created  and  the  Parque  Morazan  in  San  dose  established.  After  more 
tlian  a  decade  of  private  life,  Senor  Gonzalez  Vupiez  again  assumed  a 
cabinet  ixist,  as  Minister  of  the  Treasury  in  1902,  and  in  1906  he  served 
his  fii-st  term  as  President  of  the  Republic.  His  administration  was 
notable  for  its  public  works  and  educational  jirograms.  For  20  yeai’s 
he  was  municipal  president  of  San  dose,  and  during  that  time  the 
capital  was  improve<l  not  only  in  appearance  but  also  in  sanitary 
services.  From  1928-32  he  was  again  President  cf  Costa  Rica,  and 
his  second  term  was  marked  by  the  concern  for  public  welfare  that 
characterized  all  his  activities.  In  1936  he  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  National  Health  C’ouncil,  and  in  that  capacity  his  knowledge 
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uml  oxporionce  were  ajrain  at  the  serviee  of  his  fellow  eoimtryinen. 
A  seholar  as  well  as  a  statesman,  Sehor  (lonzale/.  Viquez  coinhined 
nobility  of  eharaeter  with  siinplieity  of  manner,  so  that  to  the  ])eoplc 
of  his  eountry  he  pei-sonified  the  ideal  puhlie  servant. 

Maxi'kl  Kivas  Vici'Sa. — A  lawyer,  statesman,  and  di])lomat  long: 
in  the  serviee  of  his  eountry,  Scnor  Manuel  Kivas  Vienna,  died  in 
Santiag:o,  ('Idle,  on  Aujiust  4,  1937,  at  the  ag:e  of  57.  l)i.  Kivas 
entered  polities  soon  after  jrraduating:  from  the  Law  Sehool  of  the 
Univei-sity  of  Chile,  and  held  sueeessively  more  imjmrtant  posts, 
inehiding:  the  jan  tfolios  of  the  Interior  and  the  Treasury  in  the  national 
eahinet.  In  1920,  1921,  and  1922  he  represented  ('Idle  at  the  Leagiue 
of  Nations  and  at  international  eonferenees  held  under  its  auspiees. 
Among:  the  diplomatie  posts  held  by  Sehor  Kivas  was  that  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  J’eru. 

Li  IS  I'uBAxriJA  Achelpohl. — One  of  the  foremost  writers  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Sehor  Luis  Crhaneja  Aehelpohl,  ilied  in  Caraeas  on  September  5, 
1930,  at  the  ajie  of  04.  He  disting:uished  himself  as  a  novelist  and  short 
story  writer  whose  works  were  Venezuelan  in  style,  treatment,  and 
subjeet  matter,  and  won  reeognition  at  home  and  abroad.  “Throujih- 
out  the  eontinent,”  to  quote  from  an  ajipreeiation  of  the  author  and 
his  work  m  Kl  I'nherm!  of  Caraeas,  “his  impeeeable  prose,  his  exeel- 
lent  narrative  {rifts,  his  jirofound  knowledge  of  the  jisyehology  of  the 
Venezuelan  people  earned  for  him  the  just  fame  whieh  he  enjoyed  and 
his  triumphs  in  the  literary  eompetitions  he  entered.” 
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